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are easy 
with a BALscope 
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FREE BOOK a tripod and is compact and portable . . . weighs only 48 
. . nF 

Send for our 48-page book, “The Tele- ounces and is ar 1642 long. 

scope” (G-36). Tells how you can 

increase your pleasures and skills in 

birding as well as photography, astron- 
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from the famous Stillwell collection) just 
ymposer selects various instruments 

lay certain symphonic passages. Com 
osed and arranged by Jim Fassett, Musi 
Director of CBS Radio Side B, A 
elation in Birdsong Patterns, another 
nishing piece of ‘musical’ magic on the 
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Cupports thir work 


Audubon Junior Clubs, in which more 


than ten children in 
groups 


million schools and 


vouth have been enrolled since 


1910. 


Audubon Camps, for training adults in 
nature and Medomak, 
Maine: Greenwich, Conn.; Norden, Calif.: 


conservation, at 


Sarona, Wisconsin. 


Audubon Screen Tours, lectures and 
color motion pictures of which 1,800, given 
by 30 reach an 


500,000 people a year in some 200 cities. 


Audubon Wildlife Tours, around Lake 
Okeechobee and into the Everglades Na 
tional Park, trained 
naturalists. 

Audubon Art Tours, 


original art by famous bird painters. 


lecturers, audience of 


under direction of 


loan exhibits of 


Audubon Photography Tours, loan ex- 
hibitions of natural history salon prints 
by leading wildlife photographers. 


Branches and Affiliates of the National 
Audubon Society our work in 
more than 300 communities. 


Photo and Film Department, from 
which rights to reproduce photographs 
and slides can be purchased, slides may 
be bought, and educational films rented. 


advance 


Service Department, through which ad- 
vice as to nature books, prints, bird, flower, 
and mammal cards, binoculars, etc., may 
be obtained, and such items purchased. 


Research Projects, especially for species 
threatened with extinction. 


Public Information Department, serv- 
and the press, 
with information about 


ic members, furnishes 
ry, 


nature and conservation. 


and radio 


Publications: Audubon Magazine, sent to 
all members: Audubon Field Notes ($3.00 
a year), publishes results of bird watching, 
reports and bird cen- 
Guide, Audubon 
Nature Bulle- 
tins are for teachers and youth leaders. 


Sanctuaries. The National Audubon So- 
ciety’s wardens patrol upwards of 1,000,000 
of land and including Au- 
dubon Center, Greenwich, Connecticut; 
Rainey Wildlife Sanctuary, Abbeville, 
Louisiana; Roosevelt Memorial Sanctuary, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island; Audubon Center 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, Hog 
Maine: Corkscrew Swamp Sance- 
in Florida; and other extensive 
in Florida and Texas. 
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When Do Young Cowbirds 
Join the Flock? 


For two years I have watched young 
cowbirds, hoping to discover at what 
leave their foster-parents 
flock. In 1956, 


a baby cowbird 


period they 
the 


watched 


just as in 
that 
first 
The 
except 


and join 
1955, I 
was raised by a brown towhee. | 
about 

the 
when it responded to its cries for food 

\ few later, I noted the baby 
cowbird with an adult 
perched on a telephone wire 
young bird flew down to the towhee to 
be fed. 
cowbird was joined for a short time at 


noticed them June 24 


towhee ignored cowbird, 
dav Ss 
female cowbird 
but the 


About two days later the young 
the feeding table in my garden by three 
adult and 
males 

A small 
the shrubs a 
baby cowbirds joined the one in our 
yard. This July 1 The 
young ones fed in the yard for two days 
and then all were gone. 
identical 


cowbirds — one female two 


cowbirds flew into 


flock of 


few days later and seven 


was about 


This was almost with what 
happened the year before, except that 
three baby cowbirds joined the one in 
I concluded that the adult 
cowbirds usually gather the young at 
the end of the nesting season and form 
the flock. 
Perhaps this 


some of the readers of 


our yard. 


could be verified by 
dudubon Maga 
rine 


Mrs. EILEEN A. CREECH 
Los Angeles, California 


Birding at Bras D’or, Nova Scotia 


I spent my Hay Fever Interlude this 
year at Bras D'or, Nova Scotia. I chose 
this place primarily because I noticed 
letters in Audubon Magazine from sub 
scribers had visited the nesting 
cormorants there. 

However, the writers seemed to have 
had trouble in visiting the nesting sites, 
and perhaps my experience may help 
others who may desire to visit the sanc 
tuary on Cebu Island Hereford 
Island. It is a wonderful trip and so 
easy. When I was there in September, 
the nestlings had departed and many of 
the oldsters were in the process of leav- 
ing. 

I went to a nice hotel at Sydney on 
Cape Breton, and rented a Hertz car 
and drove some 25 miles along the 
bay to the Mountain View Lodge with 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Ahle as hosts. 
They furnish lodging and meals and 


who 


and 
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‘ten mute tom the store tt AN MQW A GREATER VALUE THAN EVER 


has a large launch boat and takes one 


to the nesting sites. Some previous Complete with accessories! 


visitors had logged 140 species, and 


pufhns were numerous ; , iy ’ 
CLARENCE H. BAuM A 


Danville, Ilinois 
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I had been told that blue jays are 


not friendly birds —that they usually 3 
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build their nests high in tall trees. I ' . 

was rather surprised one day in spring = ‘ 3 $ a) 
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bush near our front door There were Only plus 10% tax 


three eggs in the nest, and they allowed 
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branches ind we were itllowed 


vect the babies with no sign of 

the parents They erew 

i ind one day we heard a bird ACCESSORIES now included in above price and carried in lid 
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clinging to the screen. Nearby we saw 
our kitten playing under the bush in 
which the jay’s nest was built. We re 


“Eyes that are so eager to see, ears that are so keen to 
‘ moved the kitten and the mother bird 
hear, need more than the three solid walls of a class- flew around our heads making a soft 


noc 


room . . . they need a window which looks out onto eS ee ee 
the greater world beyond.” tress and found both the mother and 


father birds on the screen, obviously 
calling for help. Investigation showed 


us that one of the babies had fallen 
from the nest and was flopping help 
lessly on the ground. We put it back 
in the nest and the parents chattered 
softly as though thanking us. The 
youngsters soon learned to fly, and we 
never saw them again. Alse, the adults 
never again nested in the bush 
Mrs. Cart WoLrFt 

Parma, Michigan 


Pileated Woodpecker at Suet Feeder 
in Minnesota 


In the January-February 1958 issue 
of Audubon Magazine a letter by John 
\lexander Hardy, Salisbury, Connecti 
cut, related his experience with pileated 
woodpeckers at his suet feeder. We 
This is the theme of the beautiful have had them at our feeder for the 
last five years. As we come out to our 
N EW A 4 bo ° M e Minnesota lake enly on weekends 
u u n Junior Club ovie throughout the year, we do not have 
the opportunity to observe their habits 
frequently 
T +H e vw ‘ fed D OW Only on a few occasions have we seen 
two pileated woodpeckers at the feed 
(16 mm, in sound and color — 17 minutes) ers. There is no regular time for their 
visits, and the birds are very shy. If 
we are within sight in the house and 
move to any extent, the birds leave 
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activin tne I / ; ; 
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In March 1958, we regretfully bid 
farewell to “The Frog Hollow Cardi- 
that will last them a lifetime—and have direct bearing on our own nal,” a name we gave one of our cat 
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dinals because his territory lay in a 


part of our garden we call “Frog Hol- 
We did old he 


when he atten- 


not know how 
first 
a breeding bird, and 
we for 13 years. On 
the he as 


usual to my upstairs window sill before 


low.’ 


was came to our 


tion but he was 


have known him 


last day we saw him, came 


| got up. I opened the window and he 
But for the severity 
of the past winter he might have lived 


fed from my hand. 


Even though we 
neve! 


on a tew more years 


went out all day to feed him, he 


quite recuperated from the two weeks 
in February 1958 when the 


North 


30 degrees 


temperature 


in our Carolina area never got 


up to In his latter days our 
for a varied 


take 


from 


cardinal had an appetit 


type of delicacies, but would only 


for days at a time us 


had taken 


few weeks before he disappeared he had 


one thing 


\lwavs he mealworms, but a 
them only 
black 


ks he demanded 


retused them, and would eat 


in the adult Stage which is a 


beetle. For several wee 


the adult beetles, then his taste re 


quired raisins and pecans for awhile 


then the pupas of mealworms These 


ute up to the day he disappeared 
March 14, he 


the 


On Friday followed me 


ill around garden by hopping on 


the ground. I fed him all that day 


ELIZABETH BARNHILL CLARKSON 


Wing Haven 
North Carolina 


Charlotte 


Cottontail Defending Its Young 


I was interested to read in the letters 
your March-April 
jack rabbit that 


its 


column of 1958 1s 


the chased a 
Recently 
with a 
When 


young 


sue of 
hawk in defense of 
I had a 
tontall 


young 
cot 
the 


similar experience 


rabbit and a crow 
rab 


the 


crow swooped down after a 


bit the mother cottontail chased 


was watch 


the 


several while I 

After each attack on 
mother rabbit, the crow 
Although I did 


the 


crow times 


ing part of 


the 


1 tree 


returned to 
how it 
off with 
mother 


not see 
finally made 
the 


after it 


was done cTOW 


i squealing baby whilk 
dash 


Mrs 


made a last futile 


JoHN McEwan 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Wants Data On Lewis's Woodpecker 


I am a graduate student in ornithol 
( olorado 


am presently engaged in a study of the 


ogy at State University and 


Lewis woodpecker (Asyndesmus lewis) 


as it exists in north central Colorado 


I am appealing to your organization 
for help on an aspect of this problem 
dealing with the distribution of this 
woodpecker 

In a careful review of ornithological 


ntinued on page 150 
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APPEAL TO OUR READERS 
had 


complaints from readers over re 
late 


Although we have recently very 


few 


fudubon (it is 


ceiving Magazine 
now mailed to paid-up members and 
10 
the 


our 


subscribers during the first days of 


the first month named on issue) , 


like 


receiving 


readers 
later 
first 


to 


the 


we would prevent 
any 


the 


from magazine 
middle of 
month named on the 


We find that most of the complaints 


than about the 


issuc 


over not receiving the magazine on time 


are through a failure to renew a mem 


bership or subscription far enough in 
the issue of 
10 days 
ask you to 
month he 


current 
1) to 


advance to receive 


the magazine. It requires 


to process a renewal, so we 


be sure to renew at least a 


fore your sixth tissue, or expiration ts 


sue, is é we 


For example, if 


membership or subscription ex 
the 


ple ise renew if 


your 
with September-October 1958 
August | 


The 


pire Ss 


issue betore 


Editor 
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Mid-June to mid-October 
and winter 


Advance reservations requested. 
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ae 
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literature it would appear that the 
Lewis’ woodpecker has gradually moved 
its range from the plains of eastern Colo- 
rado, western Kansas and Nebraska to 
Rocky 


This trend has been especially evident 


the foothills of the Mountains. 
in nesting birds and even more so in 
the visiting Lewis’ woodpeckers 

I cannot present much of a hypothesis 
to account for this movement although 
my studies have presented a_ large 
umount of evidence to show that the 
starling has competed strongly and vic 
toriously with the Lewis’ woodpecker 
and other woodpeckers ind hole nesting 
birds for roosting and nesting sites and 
has often driven these birds completely 
ynut of their nesting territories. As is to 
ve surmised, these 


consideration have very 


plains areas under 
limited num 
bers of suitable sites for these hole 
nesting birds 

[ would appreciate any help that 
Vast society could supply me with 
vuld appreciate names of local 
oups or members who may be able to 


1 


supply me with information to be able 
I 


to come to a conclusion or formulat 
some definite theory on this problem 
If vou have any information in your 


files that might be available, that too 
would be very useful. If the greatest re 
sponse would be 


to publish this letter 
I would be mor than happy to have 
should stat el it appears 
information to resolve distribution 
»blems is most difficult to obtain 

be of great assistance 
My sincere thanks f inv help that 


\udubon Society may be able to give 


Rosert W 
iurel Street 


Collins, Colorado 


SCHNEIDER 


COMMENT 


Would any of our readers like to he ip 
Mr. Schneider? Please send information 
to him directly at the address shown 


Fditor 


above The 


An Unusual Birdbath 


bac kyard ol 


our 100-year-old farmhouse is made of 


The walk through the 


huge slabs of stone whose rough sur 
faces are full of pockets some enlarged 
with age. I have riggec up an old water 
hose, running into a shallow pan which 
overflows over several of these slabs 
filling the pockets with a constant sup 
ply of fresh, shallow water. The birds 
appreciate it no end and use it con 
stantly. I have counted 15 birds at one 
time, and once, there were four young 
robins and one adult all splashing at 
once. At this watering place I've seen 


juncos and tree sparrows that once stayed 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


over four weeks instead of the cus 
tomary two weeks 
ARDELLE E. HOoRNBACK 


Plainheld, linois 


Flying Squirrels On Fire Tower 


The South Carolina State Forest Serv 
ice is building a new steel tower here 
at White Oak 
has been here for more than 20 years. 


The old wooden tower 


Flying squirrels have been living in the 
old tower and I have been feeding them 
nuts. They have become quite tame 
I don't know where they will go when 
the old tower is torn down 

Frances Mayo 
White Oak 


South Carolina 


A Yellow Jacket Problem 
fudubon Mag 


ne very much, and feel we learn some 


We certainly enjoy 


thing new from each issue. We have a 
problem that I hoped you might help 
us with. We are infested in summer 
with vellow jackets They are so bad 
that by late August we can no longer 
eat outdoors, nor even sit in comfort 
When I hang up the 
watch I do not put my hand on a yel 
low jacket alighting on them 


thickest near the 


clothes I must 


I notice they are 
ground in our dog's enclosed run, but 
not hovering over anything in particu 
lar. They are most numerous near the 
base of a peach tree we planted last 
spring 

I know nothing of vellow jackets, but 
I would be happy to learn how to get 
rid of them, unless they are doing some 
beneficial job 

Mrs. ALVAN MARKLE, 53RD 


Ardmore, Pennsylvania 


COMMENT 


It is apparent from Mrs. Markle’s let 
ter that at least one or more nests ol 
jackets are somewhere in or 


lf she were to yet 


ve llow 
around her garden. 
rid of them, it would be necessary to 
discover where these underground nests 
were. Then, after dark, when the yel- 
low jackets had retired, a spray down 
into the nest entrance with a high con 
centrate of chlordane such as one can 
buy in any gardening supply store 
would be effective. We have used Carac 
with success, but we sprayed this into 
a yellow jacket nest that was under 
ground along our driveway, where my 
wife and neighbors often walked or 
worked among the garden flowers. We 
disliked killing the yellow jackets be- 
cause even though they come to our 
plates while we are eating at our table 
on the terrace (they are fond of fruit 
juices and fatty meats) they are not 
aggressive and have never stung us. 
They are wonderfully useful in helping 
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to control cutworms and other cater 


pillars in the garden. They hunt for The Cure Worse Than The Disease 
these over the ground and lawn, and As a result of preliminary investi DELIBERATELY 


carry them to their underground nests gations of a small area, the Alabama 


to feed them to the young helpless, Department of Conservation has de DESIGNED FOR 
grub-like wasps within the comb cells 


manded of state and federal agricul- 


We suggest to our readers, that if the tural agencies and Alabama’s Con 


yellow jackets are not aggressive, and sation, that Gre ont 


gressional deleg 
do not appear to have an underground 


} 


treatments be suspended until meth 
here people walk, or garden, 


nest near Ww ods can be devised to safeguard 


by all means to try to live with them human and fish and wildlife popula- 


‘ I t } wi ‘ 
Phe — 2 of wonderful ma tions. Conservation groups all over 


chinery of biological control, and help 


the country are rallying to support 

‘ } . 

to ke I insects, that ; i : 
» keep certain insect hat are inimical of Alabama's position 


to ramsing flowers and 


Treatments by heptachlor already 
check The Editor 7 


have been applied to 45,150 acres in 


Alabama. Investigation of /00 acres 


Horned Owl Caught in Barbed Wire 


within the treatment 1 in Autauga 
I he re ¢ ww in the accompanying Counts reve sled the de ith of SIX 
photograph was of necessity put to death rabbits, three quail ind 48 song 
before it could be disentangled trom birds. The Alabama Department of 


the barbed wire fence on which it was Conservation said personnel involved 


found hanging early on the morning in visual survey of treatment areas 


olf March 5, 1958. Evidently striking the reported never before had thev seen 


wire lg ree ule in pursuit ol such carnage. ‘Hedgerows, fencerows 
, 


y of the and small woods areas reeked with 


some ‘ prev h hoax 
I 
] 


owl spun ar 1 the wire several times the odor of decaying bodies,’ the de 
figh cee inbox te ae ra 8.5 x 44 
its impaled | win n tight partment reported. W. H. Drinkard 


knot on the wu director of the Alabama Department BIRDING 
ic bird w oO be « ' he . : 
nahi BINOCULAR BY 


pall owls . . CCT} ooting ti I ¢ o citizens of Alabama 
about our ranchhouse for some weeks nay g t insecticides from Model No. 804 


No hooting |! een heard since this evet mill or other every da‘ 


il 


ed horned 


and related 
MecMitt iro-carbons used insecticides are 
inimal body 


s found by 


Nncmica 

\labama department also 
pointed out the value of the threat 

ened songbirds in insect control 
People who ask that the treatment 
program be suspended are not ‘agin- 
ers.” There is no opposition to control bn th tage 
ot the fire ant—if losses to other re 
sources are not unreasonable. It ts 
unfortunate, however, that the pro- 
gram was launched on a ‘crash’ basis BRILLIANCE 
without adequate research Nobody , : pnd 
even those who developed these 
chemicals, can say what their long EXTRA FIELD 
term effect will be upon all creatures 420 ft 
including humans, in the complicated 


food chain. Agriculturists hope for a 
SEE YOUR SWIFT DEALER 


OR WRITE 


three-year residual effect of the chem 
icals once they are applied. What is 
the immediate effect, if any, of ap 
Send me name of nearest dealer 

: : Send me your free booklet "How to 
What will be the accumulative effect: ; eh the right binocular". 
What will be the future effect upon 


reproduction of those forms of life § Name: 


which do survive? These are some 


plication upon all living things? 


| Address: 


of the questions which require an 


swers before the real value of the g city: 
chemicals can be ascertained. .. .”— 
Excerpt from Conservation News, 
May 15, 1958 issue, National Wild 
life Federation, Washington, D. ( BOSTON 25, MASS 


SWIFT & ANDERSON, 
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CONSERVATION — How should it be 
taught in our schools? 


A thought-provoking article about teaching 
“nature appreciation” to children. 


By Edward J. Austin 


\ I SOME pre-kindergarten age, 
the child has’ his first con- 
with a 


sciously curious encountet 


bird, a squirrel, or a flower—when 
his mind inquires into why a bird 
flies, why it eats insects, or why it 
builds a nest, or why a flower has 
color. This is his first exploration 
into ecology, and throughout his 
life, he will continue to be involved 
with this science, usually without 
ever learning the word or acquiring 


How 


ever, if he is one of those fortunate 


any sound knowledge of it. 
few who are encouraged to develop 
what, for want of a better term, | 
call a love of nature, he may find 
that the more complete his knowl 
edge of his environment, the greater 
will be his rapport with it and, be 
cause of this understanding, the 
greater his rapport with his fellow 
man. Among those who truly know 
the out-of-doors, I am sure there are 
And from 
without exception, 


none who do not love it 
these, probably 
come our true conservationists. 
About the time that the 
child becomes aware of othe! living 


same 


things, he will one day raise his eyes 
to the skies and acquire a conscious 
ness of another great branch of sci 
ence—astronomy These two fields 
of knowledge are probably the most 
fundamental in the interest they 


can arouse in the human mind: 


ecology, the relationship . between 
organisms and their environment 
astronomy, the science of celestial 
bodies, of which the most important 
to us are the sun and the moon. 
he lack of factual knowledge in 
the natural hardly 
comment. An average adult might 
identify the big dipper, a violet, a 
dandelion, an oak or maple, but the 
appret ration of these 
things is largely lacking. It simply 
has not been developed Our spend 
thrift 
natural 


sciences needs 


pleasurable 


nation, spendthrift with its 
resources and beauty, has 


simply not acquired that under 


standing of any of the _ several 


branches of natural science essential 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


to their appreciation and the desire 
for their conservation. There is onlv 
one cause and that is, we have not 
felt it essential to develop nature 
appreciation among our people. A 
nation of faddists, we find it rather 
easy to promote spectacular, cultish 
activities, many of them bordering 
on the pursuit of hedonism as a 
mass accomplishment, rather than 
the development of the individual as 
an entity. I expect, in a mass-produc 
tion-minded economy, that this ap 
pears to be the easy way. It is difh 
cult, of course, to think of ecology 
in other than 
ships even though it is an environ 


individual relation 


mental subject. 


If this mass-production economy 
makes the sort of progress that is 
threatened, with automation and a 
permanently high level of prosper 
ity, | long 
people as individuals are going to 


have wondered what 
do with the stupendous amount of 
leisure time that adults are 


likely to have. 


most 


I don’t think many people worry 
about our future generations, though 
we sometimes use this as a crutch to 
support some immediate plan we 
may have. Neither do J worry about 
them, but it is an interesting experi 
ence in thinking to consider the de 
sirability of preserving for the future 
those things which represent esthe- 
tics in nature. We have done this 
man-made works 
(which are limited by our ingenu 


extensively with 
ity) while we have neglected and de 
natural heri- 
tage which is not replaceable through 
any amount of ingenuity. Actually, 
of course, the man on the street—Mr. 
Average Man 
about esthetics of any kind. I won 
der if it is because, at that early age 
when the child became interested in 
the world about him, we failed to 
answer his questions in such a way 
as to develop an essential, pleasur- 
able interest in these fundamental 
subjects? And did we thus fail to 
make him realize that each of us is 
an individual—each of us is a unique 


stroved much of our 


doesn’t give a hoot 
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organism — essential to our ecology 
and it essential to us? 

It seems to me that we do not 
take a child’s natural 


interests to de velop a true nature ap- 


advantage of 


preciation, with its lifelong carry 


over. This has its basis in the pleas 
that 


one sees, of understanding its place 


ure comes from knowing what 


in the scheme of 
that all of 
process 

I think if 


proac h 


things, of feeling 
part ol OUR life 


this 


our schools can ap 


this, by developing more 


thoroughly the concept of ecology, 
and of being more convincing that 
understandings 


but 


these fundamental 


are not only essential, highly 


pleasurable to know about, enthusi 


asms may be developed that will 


compete with some of the less de 


sirable aspects of our current civili 


7ation 
Over the have 


years we acquired a 


number of appreciation and famil 
elementary 


We hit the 


woodwork 


larization courses in oul 


and secondary schools 
high spots in art, music, 
ing, and half 


things. I am not 


printing, a-dozen othe 


competent to say 
But | 
that 


the 


how worth while these are 
think it is a 
the 


rule for one to acquire sufhcient skill 


Sale assumption 


it is exception rather than 


or interest as a result of such train 


ing as to be seriously influenced in 


selection of one’s vocation, avo 
hobby If I had 
that of 
held of “ap 


perhaps the 


the 


cation, ol an excep 


tion, it would be spectatol 


sports (certainly in the 


preciation”) which are 


laziest of our pursuits, for among 


spectators thev involve the exercise 


of neither brain nor muscle 


Because we have neglected it so 


completely, and because we have no 
that enables us to sav we 
at the 


and develop in them a 


experience 
can take 
proper age 


a mass of individuals 


worth while and lasting interest in 


and knowledge of ecology, we can 


make 


it properly, 


only presumptions. To teach 


even as a familiariza 
tion subject in the manner of art or 
music, will require an enthusiasm 


likely to be 


conditioned to 


among teach 
the subject 
It is probable 


not found 


ers not 
and its implications 
that, on a “laboratory” basis at least, 
such appreciation must be developed 
that 


who is enthusi 


by finding in a school system 


unusual individual 


nature, who can 


knowl 


astic about one 


his enthusiasms and 


available for all. 


make 


edge 
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In general, it may be said 


nature appreciation can be 
with the 
that to a 


ciation 1s 


tools at our hands. 


great 
a matter of viewpoint, 


extent this 


matter of opening our eyes, 


minds, and our hearts—of being able 


to see 
these things of nature. 
that is the 


I believe, basis of 


servation 


that 
taught 
think 


appre 
oul 


and to understand and to love 
And it is this, 
con- 
[HE END 


More Protection for 
Birds of Prey 


In the spring of 1958, New York and 
Virginia states that 
already protect all species of hawks 
and owls. This brings the total to 11. 

New York becomes the eighth state 
with legislation that may be considered 
“model protection” for birds of prey. 
The others are Connecticut, Michigan. 
Indiana, Rhode Island, Florida, Ilinois, 
and California 

The New York law 
wording recommended by the State and 
National Grange. the New York Farm 
Bureau, the Erie County, New York. 
Sportsmen's Council, and other groups. 
Under the new law, four unprotected 
species—the Cooper's hawk,  sharp- 
shinned hawk, goshawk, and = great 
horned owl—are given status as pro- 
tected birds. As a safeguard to the 
legitimate interests of the farmer there 
is a provision that “the owner or occu- 
pant of lands, the members of his im- 
mediate household, and his employees 
may kill hawks harassing or destroying 
poultry, or destroying other property 
on such land.” 

The Virginia law in effect removes 
all hawks and from a list of so- 
called “predatory or undesirable 
species of birds and animals.” Thus, 
under the urging of the Virginia So- 
ciety of Ornithology, the Federation of 
Garden Clubs, and other groups, Vir- 
ginia abandoned that small group of 
states, now numbering five* that give 
no protection whatever to hawks and 
The wording of the Virginia 
proviso, permitting the killing of 
hawks and owls by “landowners and 
their agents” is not sufficiently restric- 
tive to give the law a “model rating.” 
but nonetheless the passage of the bill 
is a major step forward in birds of 
prey legislation. Virginia, Ohio, and 
Utah now grant blanket protection to 
all hawks and owls, but do not restrict 
permission to kill these birds to the 
owner or occupant of land, nor specify 
the actions for which the birds may be 
killed. 

A recent court case in Ohio demon- 
strates that the law prohibiting the 
shooting of birds of prey is being effec. 
tively prosecuted there, and the offen- 
ders punished. Two men, who claimed 
“property damage” because a_long- 
eared owl! had taken some hamburger 
and bread from their duck blind, were 
arrested and subsequently found guilty 
and fined for shooting the bird. 

Robert Burnap, 
Public Relations Dept. 
National Audubon Society 
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“SOME 
sbcléseve 


GREATNESS” 


By R. D. Burroughs 


Bie vear marks the centennial 
of the birth of Theodore Roose 
velt. Congress has appointed a Cen 
tennial Commission which is calling 
upon conservationists everywhere to 
observe this anniversary during the 
month of June. 

Tneodore Roosevelt was born and 
raised in New York City in an atmos 
phere of wealth and social position 
As a boy he was thin, spindle-legged 
asthmatic, and nearsighted. To hold 
his own with other boys, he took up 
track and boxing, and was always a 
stubborn contender 

His interest in natural history be 
gan at an early age He becanx 
proficient in taxidermy, and his boy 
hood collections of birds and mam 
mals were numbered in the hun 
dreds. He seriously considered a ca 
reer in zoology, but poor vision and 
questionable lungs decreed othe 
wise. Nevertheless, he retained a life 


long interest in this subject. 

He seemed never too busy to re 
cord his observations and experi 
ences bearing on the ecology and 
habits of animals, be they game spe 
cles, songbirds, or cold-blooded ver 
tebrates. He wrote prolifically both 
for popular magazines and technica! 
journals. His publications included 
such classics as “Winning of The 
West,” and Life Histories of Afri 


Animals.” 


Following his first political defeat 
at the 


can Game 


Republican Convention of 
1884, he decided to abandon politics 


temporarily, and become a ranche1 


in North Dakota. For two years he 
rode the range with cowhands, rop 
ing and rounding up 
hunted and explored when time 
permitted, both on the plains and in 
more 


the mountains; and, impo! 


tant, he achieved health and vigoi 
sufhicient for the rugged vears ahead 

When he became President in 
Roosevelt did not 


in the tace ol political op 


1900, Theodor 


hesitate, 
position to use his power and influ 


ence to correct long standing abuses 


in the management ot lane water, 


forests, and wildlite 


His achievernents in conservation 


r} 


are many, and the policies and pro 


ams which he initiated still in 


1 
fluence our thinking and our action 
During his administration more than 
100 million acres of public land 


were set aside as national forests 


The U.S. Forest Service was re 
organized, and sound torest man 
agement policy was idopted Several 
national parks, 


I ake, Me Sa Ve race 


and Glacier wer 


including Crater 
Grand Canyon, 
created In addi 
monuments ol 


tion, 85 national 


unique scenic Interests were dedi 
cated. More than 50 game preserves 
and bird sanctuaries in 17 states and 
territories were created by executive 
orde! This, without precedent; but 
no one challenged his authority. He 
torced a reclamation act through 
Congress which gave legal sanction 
water tor 


to the impoundment ol 


irrigation in the arid states of the 
West. In 1908, he 


ence of governors which dramatized 


called a conten 


conservation as a national policy. 


Som are born great, some 


achieve greatness, and have 


~ 


sOoTIIC 


greatness thrust upon them.” 


cattle He 


"A BIRD 


By Dr. Paul Cutright 


§ ie President spent parts of each 
summer at Oyster Bay, where the 
birds were as familiar to him as the 
landmarks along the beaches which front 
the Sound. Sagamore Hill, surrounded 
by wide open fields and stretches of 
woodland, was a natural bird refuge 
Sooner or later the Long Island birds 
many to settle down and 
Roosevelt 


what birds nested on his place and 


visited there, 


raise their families knew 
where they nested: the Baltimore oriole 
in the elm near the porch corner; tow 
hees and vellowthroats in the 


hedges bordering the garden; robins 
over the transom of the north hall door 
song sparrows, catbirds, and kingbirds 
in the lawn shrubbery; grasshopper spat 
garden 
flickers in 
the orchard; and prairie warblers in the 


cedar-grown field beyond 


rows in the meadow bevond the 


barn swallows in the stable 


He knew, too, which birds returned 
vear alter vear to the same location 
which ones were more abundant than 
the vear before, and which were not so 
common as in his vouth. He gave proof 
ol this during the summer of 1904 in a 
letter to the ornithologist, Edward Howe 
Forbush 

Around my home here on Long 
Island, and also in Washington, I have 
been unable to see any differences it 


the number of birds 


Around my house 
for instance, the robins, wood thrushes 
catbirds, meadowlarks, song sparrows 
chipping sparrows, grasshopper finches 
and Baltimore orioles are as plentiful as 
ever. So with the barn swallows at the 
stable. I never saw bluebirds more com 
mon than this vear at Washington. Here 


at Oyster Bay my observations have 


NOTE * 


From a chapter of the same title 
in the book Roosevelt 
the Naturalist by Paul Cutright 


The odor 


Harper & Brothers, 1956, reproduced 


publisher and 


by permission of the 
iuthor 

Theodore Roosevelt, 26th President 
of the United States, served his term 
from 1901 to 1909. Sagamore Hill 
his former home, and now a national 
shrine, is within a mile and a half 
Theodore Roosevelt Memorial 
Sanctuary at QOvster Bay. Long Is 
land, New York. The sanctuary is ad 
ministered by the National Audubon 
Society and Resident Warden 
Callaghan, lives on the property. For 


of the 


Jame s 


sanctuary see the 
March 


the story of the 
article in Audubon Magazine, 
\pril 1955 issue The Editor 
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OVER IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


In the Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Year of 1958, we com- 
memorate the birth of one of our ablest leaders in conserva- 
tion and an outstanding field naturalist of his day. 


gone over some 31 years. During that 
time I do not believe there has been 
any diminution in the number of birds 
as a whole. Quail and woodcock are not 
as plentiful as they were. I am inclined 
to think that last winter may have been 
hard on the quail round about here 
But on the other hand there are one or 
two other wild birds that I think have 
increased in numbers. The great mass 
ol the species I should say. are just 
about as numerous as they were 
Roosevelt furnished other examples of 
how well he kept track of the birds over 
the years. For instance when he re 
turned to QOvster Bay for the summer 
of 1906, he found purple finches nesting 
there. two pairs of them. He had never 
known them to make their homes there 
before. One pair had built right by the 
house and the other by the stable His 
attention was drawn them by “the 


bold, cheerful singin 


males, who 
were spurred to by one another's 
VOICES 
Later the same y vhile sitting on 
his porch in his orite rocking chair 
heard the tamuliar ink-ank ot nut 
hatches coming down irom a young elm 
corner otf the he He walked 
out onto the lawn pecting to find 
white-breasted nut! hes, which had al 
ways been fau 
Hill Instead [ found that 


the “ank-anks 


Sagamore 


made by a pan 
of red-breasted nut! birds that he 
had known well in the Adirondacks and 
Aroostook County, Maine, but 


had never seer 


which he 
before in all his vears 
at Ovster Bay. They showed no fear of 
him, running up and down the trunk 
and scrambling around the limbs, even 
though he stood only ten feet away. He 
called Archie and Quentin out to see 
them, and then they all went inside 
to look up their pictures in Wilson 
Roosevelt thought that Wilson's and 
Audubon’s were still the most satisfac 
tory large ornithologies for the amateur 
bird student 

During the following summer (1907), 
Roosevelt noted that only one of the 
two pairs of purple finches returned, 
and that the Baltimore orioles, for the 
first time in many years, failed to hang 
their nests in the elm by the house: 
they began one, but for some reason did 
not finish it. The red-winged blackbirds 
however, were more plentiful than they 
had been for several vears, two pairs 


nesting in the tall grass near the old 
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barn. This was the first time, he said, 
that they had nested nearer than the 
wood pile pond He thought it might 
have been due to the season being so 
wet and cold 

Perhaps the season had something to 
do with the black-throated green wal 
blers being present that summer. Roose 
velt was sure that they had been nest 
ing in the neighborhood, although he 
had seen only males and found no nests 
Fach male inhabited a particular area 
of woodland, flitting about in the tops 
of the 


they sang all day long “a drawling 


tallest trees. Throughout June 


cadenced littl warble of five or six 
notes, usually uttered at intervals of a 
When Roosevelt learned 


Long Island ornithologists 


few seconds 
that other 
had been seeing black.throated green 
warblers, he concluded that they had 


extended their range southward, had 


regular summer residents. He 
Frank M. Chapman to find out 


bn come 


wrote 


‘This June (he wrote) there have 
been some black-throated green warblers 
out on my place here. I have only seen 
males, but I am sorry to say that I 
either have to be very familiar with a 
bird or else it has to possess very marked 
and striking characteristics or else I am 
apt to fail to recognize it, and therefore 
the females may be here also. I am in- 
clined to think that they are, for each 
male has its own little locality and stays 
there day after day. Do you know if 
they breed in the neighborhood of New 
York City or on Long Island? 

I wish it were possible for you to 
come down here for a day. I should 
much like to walk about this place and 
have a really big ornithologist tell mc 
what some of the bird songs are.” 

Whether Chapman visited him at this 
time or not we do not know, but | John 
Burroughs did. He and the 
spent an entire day rambling through 
the meadow where Roosevelt had been 


President 


cutting hay, and the grove where he had 
found the black-throated greens. The 
warblers were still singing their ca 
denced little tunes. In the meadow they 
found grasshopper sparrows and in the 
orchard purple finches, orchard orioles, 


and many other birds. Roosevelt was 


The Roosevelt family in 1903. From left to right: Quentin, the President, Theodore, 
Jr., Archie, Alice, Kermit, Mrs. Roosevelt, and Ethel. 


Less than 1,000 grizzlies are left within the continental 
Only wilderness preservation can save 


United States. 


THE LAST OF THE BiG BEARS 


By Olaus J. Murie* 


Wl N you meet a grizzly face 
to face, in its wilderness home 
in the Far West or in parts of Can 


Alaska, 


come to mind. I don’t speak here of 


ada, and many thoughts 


the dramatic incident following the 
wounding of a bear. But it some 
times happens that as you com 
over a rise, there you are, you two, 
regarding eacn other. Ot course, you 


are immediately impressed with 


That's a bear!” a big creature 


master of its chosen natural en 
vironment. But if you look into its 
lace, 1f you can suppress your excite 
ment enough to think, and if you 
can interpret a bear's facial expres 


sion, vou mav see wonder there, a 


desire to know It seems to say 
“What's that? A 


It there is no gun play, and you 


show no visible panic, in a moment 


human being? 


the bear will turn and move away 
This has been my experience on the 
few occasions I have met one tace 


to tace. 


In the human mind the concept 
of bear has had a long traditional 
development. On this continent the 
first human inhabitants, the Indians, 
looked 


universe with awe, and 


were scattered, and humbly 
upon then 
with the mythological beginnings of 
philosophy. 

When I first went to the Hudson 
Bay country in 1914, everything was, 
of course, new and fascinating—ad 
7 f The Wilderness S 


teresting career as 


lerness areas 


venture in a far place. Among the 
strange things I found as I tramped 
through the bush, some were puz 
zling. Once in a while I came upon 
a black bear skull, carefully 


on a limb of a tall bush or tree, and 


hung 


with a black and red band painted 
icross its forehead That winter, at 


Moose 
quainted with the people, I learned 


Factory as I became At 


the story. Among the Cree Indians 


old customs still persisted. When an 
Indian hunter met a bear, betore 
shooting it, he would make a short 
to the animal 


speech apologizing 


for having to kill it. There were 


other signs of respect shown the 


slain animal, and later the cleaned 


skull was hung in a tree 


That was the black bea 


western United 


(mong 
the Indians of ow 
States there was a somewhat differ 
ent attitude toward the grizzly. They 


had a similar superstitious awe, 
but it was mingled with fear and 
white men 


animosity Then the 


came in great numbers and the 


grizzly together with a number of 
other creatures, retreated before the 
new forces of mechanized develop 
ment 

whole, 


Viewing the world as a 


there are a variety of bears, and 
most of them are in the northern 
hemisphere; the smaller sun bear 
and sloth bear live in India and 
other Asiatic areas, and the spec 
tacled bear in a part of South Amer 
ica. At the other 
pola bear of the Arctic. All of these 


most of us see only in the zoo. There 


extreme is the 


is also an Asiatic black bear that is 
American black bear, 
still common in most of the wooded 


miue h like our 


parts of our continent. 


One group, including the Eura 
sian brown bear and the American 
grizzly, contains the big bears. The 
so-called Alaskan 


of this group, is considered the larg 


brown bear, on 


est carnivorous animal in the world. 
Dr. Marcel A. J]. Couturier has re 
cently published a book, “L’Ours 
Brun,” in which he places the Old 
World Alaskan 


brown bear, and the grizzly all in 


brown bear, the 
one species, Ursus arctos, with many 
subspecies. This classification will 
probably be accepted by zoologists 


eventually. 


O; all these big bears, what do we 
have left in the United States today? 
\t one time the grizzly occupied out 
country from the Dakotas, western 
Nebraska, Colorado, and New Mex 
ico, west to the Pacific. Today only 
four western states have any grizzlies 
lett 

The most recent estimate for Col 
orado is about 20 in the southwest 
ern corner of the state, in what ts 
designated as the Upper Rio Grande 
Wild Area and the San Juan Wild 
erness Area both in the San Juan 
National Forest. There is a manage 
ment area set up there, and no open 
season on bears, but they may be 
killed if they livestock. In 
Wyoming the 
some numbers in Yellowstone Na 
tional Park and a few are known 
to be in adjacent areas of the na- 
tional forests. The Department of 
Fish and Game cf Idaho estimates 


molest 


grizzlies persist in 


about 50 grizzlies in that state, and 
they are predominantly in the north- 
ern part of Idaho. In Montana there 
large Recent esti- 


are a number. 
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about 440, exclusive ol 
those living in Glacier National 
Park. Montana is still blessed with 
wilderness country, and there the 
grizzly finds refuge. Recently, in the 
Bob Marshall Wilderness Area ol 
Montana, there was a hunting in 


mates are 


cident in which a hunter was killed. 
An excellent account and fair ap 
praisal of the episode was published 
by Gene Caesar in the January 1958 
issue of Sports Afield Magazine. It 
is reported that there are still a few 
grizzly bears in Mexico also 

A full history of the 
California, an excellent account ol 


grizzly in 


its history and extirpation there, is 
Storer and Lloyd 
book, “Cali 
published by the 


given by Tracy | 
P. Tevis, 


Grizzly, 


jr., am the 
fornia 
University of California Press. Here 
is the whole fascinating story of a 
great animal which became desig 
nated as the California state animal, 
the emblem on the state flag, vet 
has disappeared completely from the 
state. So, though we have 


\laska—a story in 


Cqpuite a 
few grizzlies in 
itself—in all our country south of 


Canada we have grizzlies only in 


four states 


Shouldn't we now take 


stock ol 


ourselves and our attitude toward 
wild things and wilderness? We have 
come up trom those primitive times, 
hidden away back in the shadows of 
unknown history, and we continue 
to build statues and to conceive em 
blems and plaques to mark our prog 
ress. Do we mean anything by this? 
Do these really influence our con 
duct, or are we simply giving lip 
service to an idea and then going on 
with what is most convenient? Many 
of us have insisted that modern wild 
life conservation is largely concerned 
with human beings. Let us continue 
to build statues and to devise em 
blems, but let us be sincere in doing 
so). 

I feel we are making progress in 
human behavior. As one evidence, 


consider the widespread conserva 
tion effort, today world-wide. In that 
noble im 


conservation etlort are 


pulses to show generosity toward 
our fellow creatures on this planet. | 
like to remember a cattleman of 
Wyoming, who, referring to occa 
sional loss of a head of stock to a 
grizzly, said to me: “We 
that as a hazard for the privilege of 
using public land.” Is not this a 


perfect democratic impulse? It we 


accept 
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can replace the too prevalent hatred 
toward one another and toward ou 
fellow creatures with the generosity 
which is trying to get attention in 
these days, we shall be on the way to 
a better kind of life for all of us. 
In our outdoor literature we find 
chiefly bloody, heroic accounts of 
meetings with the grizzly. How does 
this great animal live when it ts by 
itself in the wilderness, where its 
race has carried on for unknown 


many, 


centuries? It may surprise 


who are unacquainted with this bear 


Iustrations by 
Olaus J. Muri« 


and think of it only as a_ horrid 
beast, to know that this animal is 
preponderantly a vegetarian. Even 
Alaskan brown bears have been de- 
scribed as “grazing like cattle.” 
Such is not all the grizzly’s food by 
any means, but the fact is that the 
teeth have flattened chewing 
surfaces, somewhat similat 


bears’ 
to ours 
teeth of 
fitted for 


in that respect, like the 
herbivores. They are 

grinding, and are not like the shear 
ing teeth of other carnivores such 


as those of the dog family. 


on 
Wis 
. 


af 
ane | 


In the spring, when the bears 
come out of hibernation, and plant 
growth is not yet available in quan 
tity, one may find the ground torn 
up in many places where bears have 
been digging for roots. One day in 
Yellowstone Park I came across some 
grizzly tracks on lingering snow 
drifts. I followed their general di- 
rection and then, in a meadow free 
from found an 
The bear had turned the ground 
back, and had exposed a subterra- 
nean cavity. From fragments still ly- 
ing about it was plain that this had 
been an extensive roots, 
gathered by pocket gophers for the 
winter. Possibly the gophers had suc- 


snow, excavation 


store of 


cumbed during the winter, for the 
cache was still there, and the keen 
nose of the grizzly had led it to this 
delicious feast of juicy bulbs. I took 
some of the bulbs with me and 
planted them, and was able later 


on to identify them—as species used 
by pocket gophers and secondarily 
by grizzly bears! 

One summer day I came on a 
mother grizzly and two cubs, right 
under a bank below me. We looked 
at each other for a moment, then 
When I 
examined the spot I found that they 


the bears galloped away 


had been feeding on ants. And | 
found traces of their wanderings in 
the nearby meadow. In several places 
there had been ants under the sur- 
face of the ground, without any 
“anthill” whatever; but the mother 
bear had smelled them and had dug 
them out. 

As you wander through the woods 
you may find indications of the work 
of bears, if you are in the right kind 
of countrv. Both the grizzly and the 
black bear have the habit of scoop 
ing out the top of an anthill in order 
to lick up the ants that swarm to the 


surface for repairs. They will turn 


over rocks and tear up old logs to 
feed on the beetles and other insects 
beneath them. They dig out the nests 
of wasps and bumblebees, wherever 


they can find them, and eat the 
combs and the grubs, and they will 
feed on grasshoppers in the mead 
ows, just as the coyote does. 

During the summer a variety of 
plants serve as foods for grizzlies. 
They are fond of the tall elk thistle, 
for example, and in the Yellowstone, 
the clover patches, probably intro 
duced at the time horses were used, 
are faverite feeding places. The 
bears feed extensively on grass at all 
times that it is available. In the 
berry season the grizzly finds this 
wild fruit a welcome addition to its 
diet, sharing this crop with human 
visitors. Strawberries, huckleberries, 
and hawthorn fruits are among those 
available to it. In the fall another 
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DEATH ON THE HIGHWAY 


| HAVE kept notes on numbers of 
birds and mammals that I have 
seen along highways. I was inte! 
ested to see the subject of highway 
loss to wildlife discussed in you 
Letters 
issues. I find myself in agreement 
with Frank F. Gander (see Audu- 
bon Magazine, 
1958 issue, p. 8) when it comes to in 


column in several recent 


January-February 


terpreting the seriousness of these 


losses. The normal highway toll of 
birds, it seems to me, is not exces 
sive. And, like M1 


been surprised to discover how v 


Gander, I ha’ 


most birds have accommodated 


themselves to life along our busy 


highways Driving those long 


straight stretches in our Southwest 
recently, | was continually amazed 
at the wav mourning doves, when 
they flew up from the side of the 
road, avoided fast-moving  trafh 
Although their feeding habits took 
them dangerously close to the road, 
their flight 
that there 


instance of misjudgment 


was so expertly timed 
seemed to be an 
Along the 
edges of western highways I found 


black 


birds feeding so confidently that they 


neve 


meadowlarks and Brewer's 
seldom bothered to flv when trafh« 


’ 
passe u 


Wile this type of adaptability 1s 


commonplace in birds it is surpris 
ingly rare in mammals. Eighty to 
ninety per cent of the casualties I 
note on long mammal 


he small night prowlers 


tl Ips are 
fatalities 
skunks, 


pore upine s 


Opossums, raccoons, and 
make up a large share 
of these losses. And not infrequently, 
the domestic cat (which often re- 


verts to the wild) leads the list 
among small mammal fatalities. And 
even the dog, extolled for its intelli- 
gence, has learned little after 60 
years of exposure to the motor ve- 
According to figures I com- 
piled in two long recently, 


about half as many dogs are killed 


hicle 
tr ips 


as cats. 

Contrast this record with that of 
our supposedly barnyard 
fowl. I recall that 20 or 30 years ago 


stupid 


an approaching car was an unfail- 


ing signal for roadside chickens to 
commit hari-kari by hurling the_n- 
selves in the way. When recently a 
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By John V. Dennis 


young rooster timed his self destruc 
tion perfectly by landing squarely 
in the middle of my radiator, I was 
jolted. It had been a long 
time since I had seen this happen. 


visibly 


Some of our birds, unfortunately, 
have not learned any more than the 
mammals about avoiding motor cars. 
As Mr. Gander has pointed out, the 
owls take a terrific beating. Accord 
ing to my figures, no other family of 
birds comes near to supplying as 
many casualties. Screech owls loom 
largest in these counts, but this, I 
feel sure, is because this is the most 
common species nearly everywhere. 
I have noticed in Florida that an 
other birds—the 
goatsuckers—suffer heavily, too. In 
both habits bring 


the birds to bright lights where their 


family of night 


groups feeding 


prey is either more plentiful or 
easier to obtain 

Certain other birds, such as the 
red-headed wood pecke r, ring necked 
pheasant, and coot are also common 
trath« 


little evidence of red-headed wood 


victims. I myself have seen 
pecker mortality, but various mid 
western observers have commented 
upon it. Apparently the birds often 
highways 
and are too slow in their take-off 


to avoid being killed. Ring-necked 


feed in the open along 


pheasants often fly low or run across 
They have much to learn 
about trathe« 
for the coot, this rather 


highways 
hazards. As 
awkward 


avoiding 


member of the rail family has taken 
to feeding in the uplands more and 
more in recent years some distance 
Usually they 
their inland excursions on foot. If a 


from water. make 
highway is in the way, it makes no 
difference 
the highway quickly become plas 


Places where coots cross 


tered with gray feathers. The house 
sparrow seems at one time to have 
provided a large share of the road 
casualties. My observations indicate 
that this is not true today. This in 
telligent species has learned about 
trafic hazards just as so many other 
birds have. 

Mortality of quite a different kind 
occurs when food shortage or some 
other hardship causes heavy losses to 
birdlife. Often the bird that is 
doomed to a natural death finds a 


quicker way out on the highway. I 
am not suggesting suicide. It just 
happens that many birds seek food 
along or on Alert and 
healthy, they are able to avoid cars. 
But half-starving and numbed by 
cold, they may perish by the thou- 
sand as they collide with onrushing 
vehicles. The winter of 1958 is so 
recently in mind that I do not have 
to remind readers of its severity. For 
the vast numbers of birds that nor- 
mally find comparative warmth and 
insect-life in the deep South, the 
winter was a disaster of the first 


highways. 


magnitude. 


iF was a shock to me, when cen- 
susing a highway near Miami, Flor- 
ida in February 1958, to find an 
average of 572 dead birds along just 
one mile of Earlier in the 


month I had counted 96 dead birds 


road! 


along a mile of the same road. The 
first trip, myrtle warblers made up 
76 per cent of the casualties. The 
second trip, the tree swallow was 
the heavy loser and supplied 95 per 
cent of the casualties. 
While, admittedly, I 


stretches of road where 


picked 
casualties 
were heavy, this type of mortality 
is not unusual in times of adverse 
weather conditions. The blame was 
not the motor car, but cold and 
scarcity of food. These birds would 
have died anyway. The motor car 
had hastened the end and thereby, 
perhaps, reduced competition among 
surviving birds. The net outcome 
from traffic loss in such cases may 
very well be a reduction in the po- 
tential loss that would have come 
about by starvation. 

[ picked up and examined hun- 
dreds of birds during my counts. 
Some had not even been hit by 
cars. They died huddled in clumps 
of grass or at the bases of trees lin- 
ing the road. To completely satisfy 
mvself that starvation was at the 
bottom of the heavy traffic losses, I 
weighed 42 of the tree swallows and 
examined the stomachs of about 
half this number. Nine out of ten 
stomachs were empty and the aver- 
age weight for the sample was 13.3 
grams. A healthy tree swallow can 
be expected to weigh about 20 
grams. —TuHe ENp 
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“The northeast side of the island is 
covered with the nests of Wyman’s gull, 
a subspecies of the western gull.” 


By Helen Ellsberg 


5 he Coronado Islands, often 
called the sentinels of the San 
Diego harbor, are grim and barren 
by human standards, but they spell 
home, sweet home, come nesting 
time, to thousands of gulls, cormo 
le sscl 


rants, and pelicans, and a 


number of petrels, song sparrows 
and an occasional rock wren 

It was in 1949 that the San Diego 
Audubon Society decided that the 
birdlife of the islands would be of 
interest to its members, and chai 


tered a boat for the 18-mile trip 


It was such a success that it has been 


“The eggs of the Wyman’s gull are a 
dull green with mottled brown spots. 


Audubon Cruise 
to the 
Desert Isles 


The Audubon Society of San Diego, California 


makes an annual boat trip to the 


Coronado Islands of Mexico, off the Pacific Coast. 


{ll photographs by the author 


rep ited every vear since, 


xcepuing 
1955 


Ihe trip now lures nature en 
thusiasts and photographers from all 
California, and 


parts ol southern 


from Baja California across the 
Mexican bordet 

The islands belong to Mexico, and 
a bird sanctuary 


by the Mexican government. It re 


have been decreed 


quires permission to visit them, but 
the Mexican officials are 
cious and cooperative The 


always gra- 
only 
problem arising from a visit to the 
islands is when some enthusiastic 
naturalist, who has not been warned, 


back 


spe cimens 


brings a collection of plant 


Forgetting that he has 


been on foreign soil, he runs into 
difhculties with the Bureau of Plant 
Quarantine, U. § 


Agriculture, when he 


Department of 
goes through 
the customs. 

The Coronados were discovered by 


19 } 


Cabrillo in 1542 and named “Las 


Islas Desiertas They were used for 
a time by pirates as a base, but there 
has never been a permanent settle 


ment there owing to the lack of 
fresh water on the islands 
Ihe San Diego 


makes its annual trip in May, which 


Audubon Society 


is the best time to observe the nest- 


ing birds. For one 


trip, nearly 150 


people gathered at the San Diego 
dock on a heavily overcast morning 
for the scheduled six o'clock depar- 
ture. The application had stated that 
guests should wear hats, and should 
wear shoes suitable for hiking. The 
hats that appeared included, beside 
the ubiquitous billed caps, a garden 
party straw, moored by a length of 


veiling, and a helmet of the African 


safari type. The “shoes suitable for 
hiking” most 
people to mean sneakers or boots. 
Those with the boots, it turned out, 
were usually the ones who had gone 
before, and knew what to expect. 
The sharp spines of a cholla cactus 


were interpreted by 


are not respecters of canvas. 

On a clear day, the four islands 
are plainly visible from San Diego. 
The North Island, destination of our 
visits, bears the name of Cortez. It 
is 467 feet high, and over half a mile 
long. It is often described as resem 
bling a feeding elephant. The larger 
South Island is almost 675 feet high 
The third is 271 feet high, and called 
Middle Coronado. The smallest is 
not dignified by a name. 

rhere is an interesting peculiarity 
in the difference in animal life on 
the North and South Islands. North 
Island has all the birdlife, and has 
The South Island 
ibounds in rattlesnakes, and has no 


no rattlesnakes. 


nesting birds. 

Although the islands are seldom 
visited by man, the waters around 
them are always filled with private 
fishing boats, as the rafts of kelp 
which encircle the islands provide 
refuge for all manner of game fish, 
principally rock bass, sheepshead, 
whitefish, and the great black sea 
bass. 

In the air above are thousands of 
circling gulls, pelicans, and cormo 
rants. On the windward side of the 
island, sleek brown sea lions sun 
themselves on a secluded rocky point 
where they raise their puppies. The 
Audubon boat always circles the is 
land either when approaching or 
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leaving, to give the members a 
chance to see the seals, sea lions, and 
elephant seals (once thought to be 
extinct, but due to their protection 
by the Mexican government, once 
again beginning to appear), and the 
flying fish. 

There is only one practical an- 
chorage at North Island—a quiet 
cove rounded out of solid rock. As 
the boat enters this harbor, strangely 
calm after the rolling swells of the 
open sea, passengers gather up lunch 
es, children, binoculars, and camera 
equipment and climb carefully into 
the skiffs that come alongside to 
ferry them ashore 

Men are stationed on the rocky 
landing to help land. 
Soon the first of the hikers threads 
his way along the rocky shore path 


passengers 


and up the steep trail, now nearly 
obliterated by the year’s unusually 
heavy growth of ice plant. This mes 
embryanthemum is a handsome va 
riety, with fluted, pink-edged leaves 
bearing the daintiest of cream-col- 
ored flowers 

The northeast side of the island is 
covered with the nests of the west 
ern gull, Larus occidentalis. Often 
the nests are so close togethet there 
is barely room to step between them, 
and as the observer looks toward the 
summit, he sees hundreds of the 
gulls standing by their nests, their 


white breasts gleaming against the 


™~ 


“The Audubon boat always circles the island either when approaching or leaving.” 


growths of green ice plant. The 
gulls’ eggs are a dull green with 
mottled brown spots, and the emerg 
ing chicks wear similar spots. 

Gulls are good parents, and father 
and mother take turns guarding the 


eggs. Both will leave the nest when 
humans come too close, but they stay 
nearby and come back immediately 
when the intruders pass. Frequently 
they show their annoyance by swoop- 
ing low over visitors’ heads with a 


“Craig Allen showed a live black petrel to two children in our g 


By Charles L. Broley 


N 1939, the National Audubon 

Society suggested that I make a 
study of the Florida bald eagle. In 
1943 I wrote to the Society about 
some of my findings, and while | 
have no copies of my letters, I do 
know that I gave 
ports about eagles nesting success 


along the Florida 


enthusiastic re 


fully everywhere 
west coast from Tampa to Fort 
Myers. In that 


active nests each yeal 


area, I found 125 
a thrilling ex 
perience for any naturalist. By 1946 
I was banding some 150 eagles a 
season. 

In 1947 production of young birds 
started to fall off, and that year, 4! 
per cent of the nests occupied by 
eagles failed to produce young. With 
apprehension I watched the increase 
of nests failing to produce young 
each year—to 48 per cent, 60 pel 
cent, 77 per cent, and then to 78 
per cent in 1950. In that year | 


banded only 24 voung birds 


About this time many people were 
moving to Florida and there were 
many large housing projects unde 
way. I thought these activities were 
disturbing the eagles and interfering 
with their nesting, but now I con 
sider this a minor factor as will be 
explained later in this report. 

In 1951, I 
young, and of 82 occupied nests, 


9 


again found only 24 


only 20 produced young. In 1952, 
11 nests produced 15 young; and in 
that year the eggs in 12 other nests 
failed to hatch. Forty-six other pairs 


THE PLIGHT OF THE 


The man who has banded more bald eagles than anyone in 


the world suggests an alarming reason for their decline. 


of adults just loafed, apparently hav 
ing no interest in nesting, and used 
the nests as platforms to feed upon 
only. Very definitely, something was 
causing many Florida eagles to lose 
interest in producing young 

By this time I was naturally be 
coming much concerned. I hoped 
tor an improvement in the next sea 
son, but in 1955 in all my forme 
territory, from Tampa to Fort Myers 
some 125 mules), | was able to find 
only eight young birds. In a 100 
mile coastal area, from Tampa south 
to Englewood, let us compare the 
1946, iS 


nesting in compared t 


1957 


1946—56 nests raised i103 your 


— 


1957 7 nests raised 8 


young 


Penuver. this does not rive an 


wcurate picture of the actual eagle 


population in this 100-mile stretch 


In fact, it is very misleading. True, 


only seven nests raised young, but 


; 


there were %6 other nests occupied 


by eagles that failed to reproduce 
In 23 nests the eggs failed to hatch, 


ind in 13, no eggs were laid, but 


the adults were present In all, the 


nesting failure was 86 per cent 


Here is what I am leading up to 
I a r ‘ d it about 80 


pe) ent of 


, cle) ‘ 

This is the only conclusion I can 
reach after watching nests in which 
the eggs have failed to hatch in seven 
consecutive years. The question im 
mediately comes up: if the birds are 
caused it? First, 


About 


90 per cent of their diet is fish. Fon 


sterile what has 


what are the eagles eating: 
the past decade, Florida has been 
insecticides 
Mills, a 


residue 


heavily sprayed with 


Ihe late Dr. Herbert R 
bacteriologist found a large 
of DDT in many of the fish found 
is told in his 


the Florida 
Magazine, 


dead in Tampa Bay, 
article Death n 
Marshes, fudubon 
Septembet October 1952 issue). An 
eagle is naturally going to catch the 


most sluggish fish and is it not pos 


sible that a cumulative amount of 
DDT in eagles has caused sterility? 

Dr. James B. DeWitt, Chief of the 
Chemical Control Section of the 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries and Wild 
life, stated at the 1957 convention of 
the National Audubon Society that 
DDI affected 
tion in quail.* In a recent letter to 
me, Mr. John H. Baker, President 
of the National Audubon Society, 
wrote that there is a high proba 
bility that the cumulative 


seriously reproduc 


poison 
from the spraying of insecticides, is 
deadly, even though it is not appa 
rent during the first few sprayings 
Mr. Richard W. Westwood, Editor 
ot Nature Magazine, 
recently that 
potential and actual danger of ster 


writes me that 
it is only both the 
ility in insecticides 


has been gaining attention, and that 


high powe red 


spraying from planes has resulted in 
respiratory complications in human 
occasional 


beings and has caused 


deaths 


Last November, on our way south 
home in Canada _ to 
Tampa, Florida, we visited our 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Robin 
Barnesville, Virginia. They 
\berdeen-Angus cattle and 
troubled with the ox 
warble fly which lays its eggs on the 


trom our 


son ol 
raise 
these were 
skin of these animals. To control 
this fly, the insecticide phenothia 
zine can either be sprayed on the 
cattle or fed to them in powdered 
form with the feed. Mr. Robinson 
fed two ounces daily to a three-year- 
old bull, and in three weeks the bull 
became impotent. He discontinued 
the feeding and in four weeks, the 
bull was normal again. 

I sent this information to a high 
official of the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service at Washington, D. C., 
and he replied that the information 
was most interesting and quite new 
to his department. It seems logical 
to conclude that if an insecticide can 
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on V agazine 
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cause sterility in a large powerful 
animal, such as a bull, another in- 
secticide might affect a bird in a 
similar manner. Also, Mr. Robinson 
has a small lake that was well- 
stocked with fish. A _ neighbor 
sprayed his tobacco field with an 
insecticide. That night, a heavy rain- 
fall washed some of the insecticide 
from the tobacco field into the lake 
and killed all the fish. 


In February, | completed the 1958 
banding in Florida with the total of 
only ONE bird banded, and I drove 
100 miles down the coast before I 
found it. It was the first nestling 
I had seen this season. However, that 
last week of February, I found two 
nests with young. The nests were in 
These 11 week-old 
birds were so large that if I climbed 
the trees, they would have surely 


¢ ypress swamps. 


jumped out, and it would have been 
most difficult to find them to replace 
them in the 
I have replaced some 70 of these 


nests as I always do. 


big husky youngsters. 

in the 1958 nesting season, a new 
situation has been noted. In 1957, I 
reported 43 nests with adults present 
at all of them, but only seven nests 
had young. This year I saw very few 
adults and at only 10 of these nests 
did I see any adults, although I 
checked the nests several times. It 
has been suggested that the eagles 
might be leaving the Tampa-Fort 
Myers areas and moving south. Re- 
cently, in conversation with Dan 
Beard, Superintendent of the Ever- 
glades National Park, and Robert 
P. Allen, Research Associate of the 
National Audubon Society at Tav- 
ernier on the Florida Keys, they 
told me there had been a definite 
decrease in the eagle population in 
their areas. 

In 1940 we estimated that there 
were some 590 active nests in Flor- 
ida. I doubt very much if this sea- 
son there were over 80 nests that 
produced young in the whole state. 
Maurice Broun, Curator of the 
Hawk Mountain Sanctuary, reports 
that an immature bald eagle is now 
one of the rarest fall migrants pass- 
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ing over Hawk Mountain Sanctuary. 

Up to date I have banded 1,240 
eagles. It is four years since I have 
had a report from a banded bird. 
This might be favorable, or un- 
favorable, depending on the point 
of view. 

Recently I received a letter from 
Mr. Elton Fawks of East Moline, 
Illinois. He lives on a bank of the 
Mississippi River and he is an official 
of the Natural Resources Council of 
Illinois. He writes that he is becoming 
much concerned about their eagles. 
Eagles winter along the Mississippi 
and Illinois Rivers and these are 
probably birds that nest in north- 
ern Wisconsin, Michigan, and even 
up in Ontario, north of Lake Su- 
perior. Mr. Fawks reports that in 
their last count of 59 eagles, only 
one was an immature bird. They 
now see very few young birds and 
he is worried over the apparently 
poor nesting results in recent years. 
He attributes it to a lack of nesting 
areas, but I am writing him to say 
that I do not altogether agree with 
him. There are still plenty of large 
timbered areas in the North. Again, 
spraying might be a possible reason. 
Many areas in the northern wilder- 
ness are now sprayed to combat the 
caterpillars that attack spruces and 
other trees used in the pulpwood 
industry. Mr. Fawks also reports 
that Frank Bellrose of East Moline, 
who is a game biologist, made a two- 
day survey by airplane over the two 
rivers and counted 359 bald eagles, 
but does not mention what propor- 
tion of these were immature. Re- 
ports from the Chesapeake Bay area 
of Maryland and Virginia have not 
been favorable during the past two 
years. The outlook for the bald 
eagle in the eastern United States is 
by no means promising. 


I do a lot of field work but I am 
not a trained biologist. I would like 
to see a team of competent scientists 
make a thorough investigation of the 
nonproductive Florida bald eagles, 
in the immediate future. I could 
show them nests in which eggs have 
not hatched in the past six or seven 


Illustrations by 
Roger T. Peterson. 


years. Perhaps some university would 
sponsor such a project. Our Ameri- 
can bald eagle—national emblem of 
this country—is a very sick bird. 


COMMENTS 


We have asked Dr. Joseph C. 
Howell, Associate Professor of Zool- 
ogy at the University of Tennessee, 
Nashville, to comment on Charles 
Broley’s report. Dr. Howell has fol- 
lowed the status of the bald eagle in 
east-central Florida for the last 30 
years, during which time he has visited 
100 to 150 nests. We refer our read- 
ers to Dr. Howell's scientific reports 
of his studies in The Auk, July 1954, 
and January 1958 issues.—The Editor 


After reading Charles Broley’s re- 
port of the status of the bald eagle 
on a section of the west coast of 
Florida, I would like to make some 
comments regarding this species 
along the east coast of Florida. My 
information comes from visits which 
I make at intervals of five years to 
a group of 24 eagle nest sites which 
I first visited in 1935. These nest- 
sites lie in Volusia and Brevard 
Counties, excepting one in Orange 
County. 

This group of sites showed no 
pronounced decline in the number 
of occupied nests right up through 
1951, in which year 67 per cent were 
occupied. My most recent visit, 
1956, indicated that probably only 

Continued on page 171 
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THE BEE THAT IS CALLED "CARPENTER" 


By Ralph J. and Mildred L. 
Donahue 


iL‘ bee, family, Apoidae, is a 
busy one With a tew excep 
tions, such as the “cuckoo” bees that 
leave the care and feeding of thei 
offspring to others, these insects are 


industry. Not without 


models ol 


reason has the saving. “busy as a 
bee,” been applied to peopl who 
are particularly hard working 

To judge by the task it assumes 
to shelter its young—that of boring 
tunnels in dry wood—one of the 
hardest working members of this big 
family is Xylocopa 


over much of the United States by 


re prese nted 


the species virginica. Because of its 


woodworking habits, it is often 


called “carpenter bec though this 


name is also given to a race of much 


smaller bees Ceratinidae which 


chews into the pithy siems of plants 


to make its nests 
However, there s ho mistaking 


these two species ol carpenters 
| 
since i nica i as large as the 


4 


irgest bumblebe: fact, it bears 


| 
such a resemblance to a bumblebec 


that it is frequently mistaken foi 


one. Especially is this so when the 


woodworker has been tumbling 


ibout in flower pollen as it often 


dloes, and has 


ts shining black, al 
nost hatrless abdomen well dusted 


with pollen gold Also, at such 


mes, it IS not easy to notice that 


the carpentel has a much flatt 
than a bumblebe: 
IL he carpente bee, X ba, dil 


fers from Bor is, the bumblebees, 


{ll photographs by the authors 


in other ways also. In the first place, 
bumblebees are social insects; sey 
eral bees, or more, working together 
lor the welfare of the colony. Xylo 
opa, on the other hand, is what is 
termed a solitary bee, each female 
being both queen and worker. At 
the beginning of winter, both sexes 
go into hibernation to be ready to 
start a new generation the following 
summer, but with bumblebees, only 
the tertilized queens survive 
Although bumblebees build then 
nests in pre-mad holes in the 
ground, in abandoned mouse nests, 
or those made by birds, or even 
under old papers in vacant build 
ings, the carpentel bee selects a site 
usually on the underside of a log, a 
barn timber, or other dry and solid 
There she 


wood begins her nest 


Ihe anthers of the passion flower dust pollen on the carpenter bee as she sips from the flower nectaries. 
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Carpenter bee queen 


tunnel, her only excavating tool be 
ing her strong jaws, or mandibles, 
which she uses most skillfully 

Madam cat 
i plan for her tun 


It appears that the 
penter follows 
nels that is as old as her race, fon 
thev have drift” and run attei 
the best mining methods. In select 
ing the underside of timbers, not 
only does she thus prevent rain from 
entering her tunnels, but she facili 
tates the removal of excavated ma 
terials; the force of gravity being 


her assistant in the work 

The bec 
large as that made by a 
bullet. She works at right angles to 


bores a hole about as 


15-caliber 
the grain of the wood to a point 
equal her length; then she turns 
either right or left, sometimes com 


pleting one tunnel in both direc 


Occasionally she will cross 


tions. 
the grain for another body length, 
then make a second tunnel parallel 
to the first. Her rate of burrowing 
with the grain has been timed at 
half-an-inch a day; the 
work is much slower, but the tex- 


cTOSsSs grain 
ture of the wood, no doubt, dete 
mines her progress. 

Now comes the task of “furnish- 
ing” the new home. Within it, afte1 
of flower pollen, 
nectar, 


making a pelle 
cemented together with 
which resembles a small section of 
art-gum, the queen lays a single egg 
upon the mass. Then she moves 
toward the tunnel opening and 
builds a wall-partition of wood frag- 
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returns to her nest burrow in a fallen tree. 


ments and saliva, which seals off het 
first cell. Then she deposits anothe 
another egg, and 
builds another partition. Each cell 


is a little less than an inch long 


polle n 


pe llet, 


Thus she fills her wooden galleries 
with ten or more bedchambers, into 
each of which she places an egg and 
enough nourishment to last the 
hatchling through its larval period, 


4 male carpenter bee looks in at the doorway of the queen’s burrow. 
if b q 


alter which it pupates into adult- 


hood. 


While 
may take the queen carpenter sev 
eral weeks, we have found that all 
the eggs must have been laid at 
about the same time. (At least, the 


all this is going on, which 


larvae were alwavs about the same 
size.) Were this not the case, the 
emergence of the first adult, at the 


ntinued n page 18 


A split section of the willow log shows the nesting burrow and chambers at left. 
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By T. Donald Carter* 


f Yresiccness have always had a 
fascination for me. Like many 
another country boy I was ever on 
the lookout for box turtles and wood 
turtles. Any that I caught I set free, 
after my initials and the date of 
capture had been carved on their 
plastrons, or bottom shells. It always 
gave me a thrill to recover one of 
these turtles whether it was weeks, 
months, or years later. Unfortu- 
nately, | kept no notes on these 
earlier marked specimens. Some 
years ago, after I had purchased 
some woodland in northern New 
Jersey, I decided to continue the 
marking of turtles but this time to 
keep a record of those I marked. 
My method of marking is to bore 
*The author 


American 


The author's pond and woodland near Boonton, New Jersey. 


ur Neighbors — 


Eastern box turtle photographed by Hal H. Harrison. 


Bes 
a Brag Te ~ 
7. 


- 


: d : 


a small hole through the marginal 
shields of the upper shell, and the 
bone which the shell covers. Hold- 
ing a turtle right-side up, with its 
tail toward me, the first shield on 
the right of the tail I have desig- 
nated as RI, the second R2, and so 
on (see illustration below). The first 
to the left of the tail is Ll, and the 
second L2, and so on toward the 
head. It is not difficult to mark five 
shields on each side. With the great 
number of marking combinations 
possible, one can mark many turtles 
that will be 


years to come. For 


recognizable for many 
instance, wood 
turtle #88 in my record book 1s 
marked L4, R2 
it has a drilled hole in the fourth 
shield on the left 


second marginal shield 


which means that 
marginal side; 
and in the 
on the right 


mostly of 
little 


CONSISTS 


Our property 


woodland with very sunny 


Turtles 


ground for attractive turtle nesting 
sites. It was not until we put in oul 
roadway that we were able to ob 
serve the wood turtles laying their 
eggs. This roadway had a base olf 
stones over which was spread trom 
four to six inches of gravel, and it 
was here that the wood turtles came 
to deposit their eggs. Many of them 
had a difhcult time in digging, for 
they would often strike the undet 
laver of stones before the nest was 
Then 


anothe1 


deep enough to suit them. 
have to start 

4 wood turtle might 
dig six or eight holes before one was 
At the end of 


our road we had cut down a num 


they would 
hole near by 


dug to suit its fancy 


ber of trees, and the drive here 
makes a continuous circle about 40 
feet in diameter. This is a bright 
sunny place and is a favorite spot 
for the turtles to dig their nests. Box 
turtles, wood turtles, and an occa 
painted turtle congregate 
there. How the painted turtles ever 


pond 


sional 
located the spot trom oul 
where they live is difficult to say. It 
is over 100 yards from the pond up 
a very steep boulder-strewn hillside 
to this open space. As many as three 
turtles came at one time to dig thei 
nest holes at this circle. 


We were not the only ones that 
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4 baby box turtle. Photograph by Dur Morton. 


knew about this nesting spot of the 


turtles. Invariably, when we had 
watched a turtle laying, upon our 
next visit we would discover that 
the nest had been opened and that 
the broken eggshells of the turtle 
were lying about. Skunks were the 
chief ones to get the eggs but we also 
found raccoon tracks about the site 
That any of the eggs hatched was 
surprising 

To protect the eggs and also to 
keep track of the hatching young, 
we made cylinders of half-inch wire 
high and 18 
After we 


sure that the eggs had been laid, 


mesh about 3 feet 


inches in diameter. were 
we placed these directly over the 
turtles’ 
wire was forced into the gravel for 


nests. The bottom of the 
a couple of inches and the upright 
cvlinder was reinforced with two 
stakes driven into the ground. With 
this type of protection the eggs were 
safe from skunks and raccoons. 

We discovered that the box turtle, 
wood turtle, and painted turtle, all 
dug their nests and laid eggs from 
the first week in June to June 28. 
The time of day that they laid was 
from 2:30 p.m. until well after dark. 
We saw one as late as 10:30 p.m., 
at which turtle finally 
moved turtles usually 
laid their eggs when it was raining, 
or after it had recently rained. 

A brief history of some nests of 


time the 
away. The 


the wood turtles is of interest. Num- 
ber 33 was first discovered laying 


4 
am 


eggs in the circle of our drive on 


June 10, 1945. She was then un- 
marked, and after she had com- 
pleted her task, I took her to the 
house and drilled four holes in het 
marginal shields—a hole each in LI 
and in L2; and a hole each in RI 
and R2. Visiting the site the next 
day we discovered that a skunk had 
raided the nest. The eggshells were 
lying on the ground at the place 
where the nest had been excavated. 


Four years later—June 28, 1949— 
this turtle was found preparing a 
nest at the same place. It was 9:00 
p.m. and a misty rain was falling. 
When we discovered her, she was 
finishing her digging. We put the 
wire cylinder. over her. At 


10:30 


Painted turtle photographed by John H. Gerard. 


p-m. she had finished covering and 
I removed her from the cage. We 
dug into the nest and found six 
eggs. | 

them, and 
over the nest. On 
1949, we discovered four baby turtles 


replaced these, covered 


anchored the cylinde 


September l4, 


in the enclosure. Digging down we 
found another young turtle near the 
surface, and at the bottom of the 


Painted turtle’s nest and eggs. 


rie was an egg already split with a 


inside We 
the hatchlings and the unhatched egg 


live turtle gathered all 


n a pail, put soil and leaf mold in 
the bottom, and brought them to 


the house. There we watched the 


last baby emerge. There was a sur 


prising difference in the size of these 


youngsters. The length of the car 


apace (upper shell) ranged from 32.9 


Photograph by John H. Gerard. 


millimeters to 36.4 millimeters. We 
released five of these young turtles 
on September 21 near the place of 
their hatching, and the sixth we 
freed on October 19. 

Wood turtle #15 was first found 
in our garden on May 28, 1939. Six 
years later (on June 10, 1945) I saw 
her laying eggs at the circle in the 
drive. | saw four other fresh dig- 
gings which had evidently been dug 
by this turtle before she had found 
a suitable place. It was raining 

Iwo years later (on June 15, 
1947) | found her in the drive be 
tween the garage and the garden. A 
year later, (on June 14, 1948) I 
found her digging in front of the 
chicken house. At that time we 


were unable to check as to whether 
or not she had laid her eggs. On 
June 12, 1949 I found her 
eggs in a nest in the driveway, be 


laying 


tween the garage and the garden. 
On May 30, 1950, I saw her in the 
drive by the chicken house but she 
made no attempt to dig a nest. At 
that time she had been on my prop 
erty for at least 11 years. 

Wood turtle #11 was first discov 
ered on the dam of our pond on 
June 5, 1937. Three years later, on 
June 12, 1940, she was digging a 
hole in the road by the dam, but we 
were not able, because of an eve 
ning engagement, to wait and see 
whether or not she had laid het 
eggs in the nest. On June 25, 1940, 
the same vear, she was again digging 
and this time we discovered that she 
had laid five eggs. We now wish we 
had foregone our evening's engage 
ment on June 12, and had observed 
whether or not she had laid that 
day. This is the only case that we 
have discovered where there was a 
possibility of a turtle laying twice in 
one season. On June 10, 1944, she 
was at the circle in our drive, but 
we did not see her digging a nest. 

Three years later, on June 14, 
1947, we watched her dig five holes 
in front of the chicken house, but 
the ground’ did not suit her. She 
was first observed at 10:30 a.m. but 
she made no attempt at digging 
until early that afternoon. She con 
tinued her digging until 4:30 p.m. 
when she apparently gave up, so we 
carried her up to the circle where 
she should find easier digging. It 
rained all that afternoon. 

The next day, June 15, 1947, we 
again discovered her at about 3:00 
p.m. back at the place where she 


had been digging on the I4th. She 
then proceeded to dig three holes 
which did not suit her. However, 
the fourth was more to her liking 
and there she laid her eggs. At 4:45 
p.m. she started filling the hole and 


"tH 


a 


at 5:00 p.m. she moved away. We 
dug up the six eggs to see how many 
she had laid. After we had replaced 
them in the nest and had covered 
them with soil, we put the wire cyl 
inder over the site to protect them 

Wood turtle #95 was first dis 
covered inside the fence by the dam 
on June 11, 1950. On December 13, 
1953, more than three years later, 
while removing leaves and branches 
that had accumulated against the 
gate of the dam, under the bridge, 
we discovered her in hibernation 
under the debris, in about two feet 
of water Although we have had 
other turtles with interesting life 
histories, I believe these have been 
excellent examples of our turtles A. Wood turtles hatching. Photograph by Hal H. Harrison. 


and their methods of producing ; : 
Y Wood turtle photographed by Lynwood M. Chace. 


: 


= 


future generations of their kind. 


I gave some of my turtles to Dr. 
James Oliver, now of the New York 
Zoological Park, who gave me a pail 
of ornate box turtles from Kansas. 
These I liberated in my New Jersey 
garden on August 3, 1947. I saw no 
more of them until nine years later 
(Oct. 27, 1956), when I found the 
male about a quarter of a mile from 
where I had released it. He was at 
the very top of the mountain at a 
spot where box turtles like to con- 
gregate. 

Wood turtles and box turtles are 
not the only turtles I have had the 
opportunity to be associated with at 
A stream flows through 
our property and by building a dam 


my home. 
across this brook we were able to 
create a pond of about two acres in 
area. For a number of years water 
turtles had free access to this pond. 
Soon we were the hosts to a number 
of painted, spotted, and snapping 
turtles. After a few years we decided 
to raise wild ducks as a hobby, and 
the pond and adjacent land were 
enclosed with a 
fence restricted the movements of 


wire fence. The 
the turtles, thus making it possible 
intimate terms 


with those in the enclosure. 


for us to be on 


We soon found that the snapping 
turtles were too fond of the ducks and 
that they would have to be removed 
We caught seven in funnel traps. 
In order to mark the other water 
turtles—the 
turtles—for recognition, we 
trapped them in funnel traps made 
of wire, or 


painted and 
future 


spotted 


sometimes we caught 
them with a dip net. I marked these 
in a way similar to the box turtles 
and wood turtles but in addition to 
the drilled holes in their marginal 
shields, I painted a number on their 
backs in white enamel, and released 
them in the pond. The white num 
bers were conspicuous enough so 
that with the aid of a binocular | 
could read them for a distance across 
the pond, and also through three o1 
four feet of water when the turtles 
were below the surface. I found that 
when the numbers were painted on 
in the late summer or early fall, they 
legible in the 
spring when the turtle had reap 
peared out of hibernation. Had | 
painted the numbers on them before 


were still perfectly 


July and August, the scales of theit 
shells that are shed at that time, 
would have broken up the numbers, 
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which would finally 
together. In September, after they 
had molted, the turtles had to be 
numbers re 


disappear al 


recaptured and thei 
painted on their shells. 


Our pond contains a number of 
sunfishes and catfishes which come 
to the dock regularly to be fed with 
pieces of bread. These have become 
very tame and readily take the 
bread from our hands. Three of our 
painted turtles soon learned about 
this free hand-out and joined the 
fish. At first they were a bit wary 
and would seldom come nearer than 
about 10 feet. The bread had to be 
thrown out to them. In this way 
they managed to get a few bites be 
fore the fish took the bread away 
from them. The turtles soon became 
much tamer, and before long they 
would come up to the dock and feed 
from our hands 


It is my belief that the swirl of 
the water made by the feeding fish 
and the motion of our arms which 
meant that food was being cast on 
the water, attracted the turtles to 
the dock. It certainly was not the 
presence of a person on the dock, 
for we had many visitors who came 
dock 


was the most advantageous point for 


to watch our ducks, and the 


observation. The turtles would not 
put in an appearance until the bread 
was brought out and the fish fed. 
The pond is about 100 yards wide. 
Near its farther shore are 
of rocks reaching above the surface 


a number 
of the water and there is also a 
partially submerged log. These are 
favorite places for the turtles to sun- 
bathe. On 


when we started feeding, we would 


numerous occasions, 
see a turtle fall from the log or the 
rocks and start swimming toward us. 
We could trace its progress without 
difficulty. a ripple 
and a head would show only to dis 


There would be 


appear with another ripple. A mo- 


ment later, about 25 feet nearer, 


there would be another ripple, a 
head would pop up, and a second 
ripple This would be repeated all 
the way across the pond. In a re 
markably short time the turtle would 
be at the dock. Number 28 was our 
chief pet. He was generally the first 
became the tamest. 
He did not seem to mind being 
caught by the hand and lifted from 
When freed he immedi- 


ately went back to feeding 


to arrive and 


the wate! 


We are given to understand that 


turtles are deaf to air-borne sounds. 
Research with the hearing of turtles 
seems to prove that this is a fact. 
Nevertheless we thought we would 
try some experiments with ou! 
turtles. We began by clapping our 
hands every time we fed. We did 
this for many days, continuing to 
clap even after the turtles had 
reached the dock and were feeding, 
and we continued to clap until the 
last of the food was gone. One day 
we started clapping without throw 
ing any of the bread into the water. 
lo our surprise the turtles swam to 
us, and we fed them. As there were 
no fish feeding when the turtles first 
appeared, we felt sure that it was 
not the swirl of the water that had 
attracted their attention. There was 
the possibility that the movement of 
my arms while I was clappmg was 
something that they recognized, al 
though there was much less motion 
to this than the act of throwing 
would make. However, it might still 
be sight, which they depend upon 
rather than hearing 


On the northwest side of the pond 
is a small cove which catches the 
morning sunlight. In the earlier 
hours of the day, turtles are prone 
to bask on the rocks there. These 
rocks cannot possibly be seen from 
the dock or the dock from the rocks. 
Most of our experiments had been 
mid-afternoon, so we 
hand- 


done in 
thought we would try the 


clapping and feeding at other times 
of the day. It did not seem to make 
any special difference to the turtles 
at what time we clapped and fed. 
So the association was not the time 


of day. 


On numerous occasions in the 
morning, after the usual clapping, 
we saw a turtle swim out of the en- 
trance to the cove. When he started 
his trip to the dock, he could not 
possibly have seen us so it would 
appear that it was something be- 
sides sight that made our presence 
known. There is a possibility that 
he might have observed a swimming 
turtle on the main pond but this 
happened so frequently we felt sure 
that he had some other means of de- 
tecting us. Whether our turtles are 
capable of detecting sound waves 
or whether they located us in some 
other way, I am unprepared to say. 

Unfortunately, my duties have 
taken me to other parts of the world 
and whole summers have passed 
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when I have been unable to visit the 
turtles’ nursery; otherwise I might 
have had a more complete story. But 
it has all been interesting, and I 
have had great satisfaction in re- 
newing with old ac- 
quaintances, and of prying into 
their home affairs. 

There is one special satisfaction 
in studying Time means 
little to them. You may miss one 
year of observation but you need 
not feel that all has been lost. If 
the turtle has been able to escape 
the hazards of the automobile road, 
she is pretty sure to return to the 
same nesting spot the next year. 
After all, what is a year in the life 
THE ENp 


associations 


turtles. 


of a turtle? 


THE PLIGHT OF THE AMERICA 
BALD EAGLE — Continued from page 163 


33 per cent of this group of nest- 
sites were occupied. 

Between 1951 and 1956 this part 
of Florida underwent great changes. 
Housing developments sprang up in 
many places and great areas were 
cleared of natural vegetation and 
devoted to agriculture, chiefly the 
production of oranges. To me the 
future of the eagle in Florida seems 
to be dependent on the pattern of 
land use. As the pine forests and 
cypress swamps, in which the eagles 
nest, are replaced by housing devel- 
opments and agricultural areas, the 
eagle will become proportionally 
less numerous. The great inland 
marshes of Florida, which provide 
food for eagles, also are fast being 
drained. It is clear now that only a 
small remnant of the eagle popula- 
tion of 50 years ago remains. 

It may be speculated that as the 
destruction of the original plant 
and animal communities of Florida 
proceeds at an accelerated rate, the 
final stand of the species will be 
made within a few decades on pub- 
lic lands that are set aside as na- 
tional parks, wildlife refuges, and 
the like. 

At this time, March of 1958, there 
are still many eagles in central Flor- 
ida. Each year during which I do 
field work in Florida I find nests 
new to me. In an area of about three 
square miles during December 1956 
there were four eagle nests appar- 
ently containing eggs or young, a 
fifth nest in which the adult seemed 
about to lay eggs, and a sixth nest 
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which probably had been or would 
be occupied during that nesting sea- 
son. Preservation of a few such areas 
as sanctuaries might permit this spe- 
cies to continue, and would save 
parts of some fast disappearing and 
very interesting natural communi- 
ties in Florida as well. To be effec- 
tive, sanctuaries for eagles would 


have to include many square miles 
in order to make them secure from 
human interference. 

In conclusion, I think that the 
bald eagle is decreasing on both 
coasts of Florida, but that the rate 
of decrease is much more rapid on 
the west coast. 

Dr. JosepH C. HOWELL 


HOW IT GOT 
ITS NAME 


By Webb B. Garrison 


ANY brief summaries of me- 

dieval thought imply that no 
one in the period made careful ob- 
servations of nature. It is true that 
a great many myths flourished. Nu- 
merous learned men believed, for 
example, that worms and other 
creatures were “spontaneously gen- 
erated” from non-living matter. 

In spite of such fallacies, some 
rather incredible facts were firmly 
established. Take the early stage in 
the metamorphosis of the young of 
frogs and toads. Few other trans- 
formations are more rapid or so 
dramatic. Only rather painstaking 


| tadpol 


! 


Illustration by Walter Ferguson. 


study could have shown that the 
wee, wiggling creature absorbs its 
gills and tail to emerge as a toad or 
a frog. 

Detailed accounts are lacking. Yet 
language clearly indicates that the 
cycle of change was widely known 
before the 15th century. For the tiny 
fellow that seemed all head and tail, 
with no outward resemblance to a 
frog, took its name from tadde 
(toad) plus poll (head). Centuries 
of usage have brought no change. 
The immature aquatic form of both 
toads and frogs still has the famil- 
iar name of tadpole. 


The House Finch 


The home life of a western bird that 
has been introduced in the East. 


House finches choose a variety of nesting sites. Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


By Frank F. Gander 


Fe mgrwn is the song of the 
house finch, and throughout 
much of our West it sings during 
spring and early summer. From sea- 
coast to foothills and desert they 
range, and except in the higher 
mountains, there is scarcely a garden 
in my southern California area that 
is not visited daily by some of these 
birds. Such 
males, and so bright with color that 


sweet singers are the 
we often are glad to have them with 
us. At times, however, and in certain 
places, these little redheads are not 
welcome. 

Chey are fond of peaches, plums, 
apricots, figs, loquats, grapes, ‘ and 
similar fruits, and by nibbling a 
little here and a little there, they 
spoil more than they eat. Berries, 
too, they like, both edible ones and 
those grown for display at Christmas 
time. Often, house finches are de 

*The house finch, Carpodacus mexicanus 
which there are three subspecies listed 
A.O.U. Check-List, nests over a great 
the Far West, from southern Brit 
south into Idaho, Wyoming, Nebraska, a 
California to Baja California, Texas, and 
It has been introduced on Long Island, ! 


from which the bird has spread into Connecticut 
The Editor 
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nounced when they join with othe 
berry-eating birds to strip Coton- 
easter, Pyracantha, and Photinia of 
their brilliant red berries at the very 
beginning of the holiday season. Yet 
there are times when house finches 
perform very useful services. 

These “linnets,” as house finches 
are widely called, are very fond of 
seeds and harvest them by the thou- 


sands from the 


weeds of neglected 
fields and gardens. What a lot of 
work they save us yearly, for the 
seeds which they eat are snipped 


into bits and entirely consumed. 


Even the dandelions in our lawns, 
when in seed, are an invitation to 
the linnets to come and dine. Seeds 
mustard, either 


of wild green ol 


ripe, are a staple in their diet. 
Nectar of flowers is also a favorite 
food of these birds, but since they 
have the short, stout beaks typical 
of all finches, they can sip only from 
those flowers with very shallow cups. 
The blue gum, Eucalyptus globulus, 
and its relatives, supply most of the 
linnets drink. In 
gathering it, they are not dainty, 
their 


nectar which 


and often get faces much 


smeared with the sticky fluid. 


Such dirty-faced individuals are 
sometimes difficult to recognize, but, 
usually, the male linnet is very 
pretty and brightly colored. Young 
males in their first autumn have just 
a little of this bright color—usually 
a patch of pink on the forehead 
and upper throat with a lessening 
wash of the same color extending 
back from these places, and with a 
patch of the same color on the rump. 
Some birds in certain areas have 
yellow replacing the pink. In wear 
ing away the gray edges of the 
feathers, the plumage becomes much 
brighter by spring, and with each 
molt, it becomes brighter still and 
more extensive. The pink birds be 
come richly marked with bright 
rose; the yellow ones become orange 
or scarlet. Any male living long 
enough to complete his fourth molt 
has the whole plumage suffused with 
bright color. One male, which, with 
his mate raised a brood in my gat 
den, had only a narrow ring of dark 
red encircling the beak. He did not 
acquire more color even after his 
second molt. 

The females are streaked gray 
birds with the streaking especially 
prominent on the breast. Through 
out the year they are usually asso- 
ciated with their brightly-colored 
mates, and that helps one to identify 
them. In most of their range, the 
only other birds of sparrow size and 
similar markings and colors 
are the Cassin’s and purple finches. 


with 


These are easily confused with lin- 
nets, but in most of the Southwest, 
they are not common in our gardens 
except occasionally during the win- 
ter. It is well to have a good field 
guide book at hand for reference in 
trying to distinguish between these 
three finches. 

The problem of their identifica 
tion is practically eliminated in sum 
mer, because house finches nest at 
lower altitudes and in more south 
erly regions than do Cassin’s and 
purple finches. They make neatly 
cupped nests in trees, bushes, and 
vines, and frequently in nooks about 
buildings. The little gray females 
build the nests with no help from 
their mates, but the males do cheer 
them on with song. Also, the males 
frequently feed their mates during 
the building of the nest, and while 
the female is brooding. They feed 
them by regurgitation just as the 
young are fed, and the females flut- 
ter their wings and beg with loud 
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chirpings just as young birds do. 
Late in March one year, three pairs 
nested on my acre near Escondido, 
California. One nest was in a niche 
between two boards on the back ol 
a sign, about seven feet from the 
ground, and contained three eggs on 
April | th, 


and the young left the nest early on 


These hatched on the 7 
the morning of May 3. They sw 
prised me by returning to the nest 
the first night, but they left again 
the next morning and did not come 


back \ 


them but as it sque aled, two brown 


scrub jay caught one ol 


towhees that had young in the area 
Then 


was so violent that the jay dropped 


attacked the jay onslaught 
the young finch and fled before then 
fury. 

Another nest was in an open 
topped gallon can which I had hung 
light globe in my 


light 


under an electri 


potting shed to reduce the 
trom it. 


few days later than the other pair, 


This pair started nesting a 


but the female laid four eggs and 
raised four young. Just about the 
time these left the nest, I saw a 
striped racer snake catch one of the 
voungsters 

The third nest was in an Italian 
cypress tree, ibout five feet from the 
ground, where it could be easily ob 
served by the many visitors to my 
garden The little hen did not seem 
to be greatly disturbed by our in 
terest but she did leave the nest 
whenever anyone came near. Only 
two eggs were hatched of the three 
the nest contained, and the two 
babies grew rapidly. They were fed 
by regurgitation, and the contents 
of their crops could be seen through 
the thin skin and appeared to be 
chiefly the unripened seeds of wild 
mustard. Just after the young had 
been fed, thei crops bulged so with 
this bright green material that the 
When 


these young became well-feathered, 


birds appeared deformed 
I quit taking visitors to see them for 


fear some movement might cause 
them to leave the nest prematurely. 

In a few days, this pair started 
another nest in a fork between two- 
by-four braces which had the leafy 
growing around 


twigs of a_ bush 


them. The nest was about seven 
feet up and was quite close to the 
nest of the pall that had built on 


the back of the sign. At this time, 


the pair from this nest were busy 


with their recently flown brood, and 
they did not know that their terri- 


tory had been invaded until the 
new nest was completed and con 
tained one egg. Then much fighting 
ensued between the two pairs with 
the result that the nest was upset 
and the lone egg broken 

The female of the victorious pall 
now added another layer to the old 
nest on the sign even though it was 
badly soiled, for parent house finches 
do not clean the nest. Soon she had 
laid five egys and was brooding I 


~ 


noticed that she had become much 
tamer and did not fly from the nest 
when I came past her as she had 


This greater feeling 


~ 


formerly done 
of security possibly caused a lessening 
of her vigilance which mav have 
brought about her destruction. Com 
ing toward her nest one day, I saw 


a flutter of wings as a roadrunner 


jumped up and snatched the bird 
off her nest. It dropped back to the 
ground and carried it away to feed 
to its own young. 

The male that was thus bereft of 
a mate I easily recognized by the 
flaming scarlet on his head, breast, 
and rump. Later, I saw him with a 
new mate that was pulling threads 
from some camouflage netting that 
I had spread for shade. As this net 


ting is fire-proofed and mildew 
proofed, it probably made durable 
nesting material. 

The house finches seem to be 
quite durable, and in spite of their 
their 


Fruit growers will not join 


many enemies, numbers are 
legion 
me in wishing them well, but in 
my garden they are very welcome. 
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House finch nesting in cactus. Photograph by Eliot F. Porter. 


AVIAN BOTULISM— 
The Battle at Bear River 


By Frank A. Tinker 
Part Il 


N UTAH, where the Bear Rive. 

drains the Wasatch range to the 
east, tragically ideal conditions for 
botulism were present. As the once 
great inland sea receded to its pres 
ent confines during the past few 
thousand central Utah 
basin had become the stopping place 
for untold millions of such migrant 
The earliest explorers 


vears, the 


waterfowl. 
Bridger, Fremont, and 
cited the clouds of birdlife which 


others—all 


rose around them from the fresh 
water inlets of the lake. Today, dur 
ing the migrations, the refuge be 
comes a great traffic center, with 
flocks arriving and leaving along the 
several established routes like a mar 
velously well-regulated airdrome 
Birds banded at Bear River have 
been reported in most states west 
of the Mississippi, and in the east 
ern states of Alabama, Maryland, and 
other scattered points 


Pintail photographed by 


Since the Bear River Refuge draws 
most of its population from the 
Pacific Flyway 


leaving in the fall follow the moun 


some of the ducks 


route west to California's 
Tule Lake. Other thousands of many 
species continue south through Ari 


taimous 


zona and the river valleys to Mexico, 
Honduras, and 
however, the Central Fly 
normally, concentrated along 


beyond. For some 
reason, 
way, 
the eastern extremities of the 
Rockies, contributes a considerable 
number of migrants to the Bear 
River Refuge, too. Geese, 


swans, and the 


whistling 
larger ducks cross 
the ranges to join this western 
route. 

As irrigation in the valley in 
creased during the past few decades, 
the rainfall also dwindled. The Bear 
River itself was reduced to a trickle 


during late summer, that trickle be 


ing dispersed dangerously over the 


huge silted flats leading out to the 
Great Salt Lake. 
immediately done here 


heavy brine of 
What was 


Allan D. Cruickshank. 


was to eliminate this dangerous 
trickle and provide a controllable 
water level within the limits of the 
supply. The United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, once the refuge 
was established, built a system of 
small dams and 40 miles of earthen 
dikes which changed the seeping 
flats into five adjacent shallow res- 
ervoirs. By directing and retaining 
the flow of water, much more of the 
marsh was thus made either usably 
wet for waterfowl or healthily dry. 
[his sharply reduced the area of 
this re-flooded land which had been 
the source of the botulism poison 
ing and the specific sources of con- 
tamination of the stricken birds. 

With this method of 
water manipulation, the investiga 
tors set to work. Field and labora 
tory experiments almost without 
number were carried out at the Bear 
River Migratory Bird Refuge be- 
tween 1937 and 1948, searching for 
an explanation, a further method 
by which the botulism organism 
might be controlled. However, the 
best that could be done was to de 
vise a system of water control, which 
would provide a means of helping 
the waterfowl to avoid the toxin. 

Considering the nature of the o1 
ganism, this was not such a devious 
method of fighting it as one might 
think at first. The bacterium, Clos 
tridium botulinum, occurs almost 
everywhere, so it cannot be localized 
and destroyed. It lives without free 
oxygen, existing on decaying matter 
of almost any type, and it forms in 
numerable spores. These spores are 
almost indestructible. They are 
capable of surviving hours of boil- 
ing in water, and years of drought 
and freezing. To fight it chemically 
would be prohibitively expensive 
and of doubtful value considering 
the inevitable effect on the land it- 
self. To prevent the concentration 
of the bacterium in vital areas where 
its toxin in dangerous amounts 
would be available to waterfowl— 
even if it meant driving away the 
birds—this seemed the only immedi- 
ate answer to the problem of saving 
the birds from destruction. 

By deepening the water over the 
danger areas at certain seasons, the 
birds are forced to feed farther from 
the bottom, thus farther from the 
mud which apparently contains the 
toxin in greatest concentration. If 
the toxin exists in a free form in 
the water itself, such increase in the 


practical 
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View 


from tower of Bear Refuge showir 
at left. Both photographs, courtesy 


Censusing of waterfowl by aircraft over Bear River Refuge. 


Bear River at right. one of dikes 
of UL. S. Fish and Wildlife 


Service. 


Exposed mud flats at Bear River Refuge. Photograph by the author. 


volume of water would reduce its 
strength by simple dilution. As for 
the shorelines, where most wind- 
driven lapping of the water—or 
“feathering” — occurs, these were 
made as vertical as possible to elim- 
inate any considerable expanse of 
muddy shore. Most of these measures 
were derived from discoveries and 
theories of Charles C. Sperry, re 
cently retired from the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlite Service. Since the pro 
duction of the botulism toxin is still 
a debatable subject, not all of these 
findings are approved by other scien- 
tists. They do, however, represent a 
positive and constructive approach 
to the problem. 

Weekly checks are made from an 
airplane on the 65,000 acres of the 
Bear River Refuge to catalogue the 
number and type of birds in the 
various sections, and the conditions 
of the feeding places themselves. 
Thus any outbreak or threat can be 
sighted, and appropriate measures 
to protect the birds can be taken. 
Not long ago the superintendent of 
the refuge, Vanez T. Wilson, noticed 
a shallow outlying pond of waste 
water on the silt flats between the 
dikes of the impoundments and the 
lake itself. Covered with birds al- 
ready feeding there, it was a likely 
contamination spot. But by opening 
the sluices above the pond, the area 
was flooded and the potential toxin 
covered or diluted by water before 
serious harm to the ducks occurred. 

At the same time, the laboratory 
staff at the Bear River Refuge 
carries on continual investigations 
and local duck-salvation work. Pro 
ceeding on the obvious assumption 
that the secret in any further cam 
paign against botulism lies in the 
method by which the toxin arrives 
in the birds’ stomachs, elaborate 
efforts have been made to isolate 


any possible carrier, such as an 


aquatic invertebrate or insect. Botu- 
lism, it must be borne in mind, is 
not an infection in the sense that 
the organism itself attaches to the 
host in some fashion. It poisons by 
a toxin which is a complex protein. 
The extensive studies made at the 
refuge recently have not shown a 
particular carrier or group of car- 
riers. 

Also, the research staff, by in- 
volved tests on samples of mud 
taken from the floors of the ponds, 
have tried to measure the saturation 
danger-point of the toxin in the 
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mud. Again, the difhculty of relat 
ing the test to the actual toxicity of 
the mud or surrounding water is 
great. As an example, the toxin 
itself is apparently fractional—that 
is, divisible into two parts Both 
parts are neuro-toxic, but in varying 
degrees, and react differently when 
placed together than when tested 
separately. Further, one part may be 
toxic when introduced into the body 
of the bird intraperitoneally (di 
rectly into the stomach cavity) and 
non-toxic when fed to the _ bird 
Strangely enough, an excessive al 
kalinity in the surrounding wate 
apparently destroys the toxicity of 
one of these fractions, while the bac 
terium itself requires a mild alkalin 
ity to produce the deadly poison ol 
botulisin. There have, however, been 
springtime outbreaks of the diseas 


even under near-freezing conditions 


which are difficult to explain except 
| 


by admitting that significant quan 
tities of the toxin have been stored 
in some manner over a long period 
ol time 


To 


Sick and dead birds are picked up by the Refuge personnel. Ill birds are hospitalized 
and a high percentage recover. Photograph courtesy of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 


The main dam of Bear River Refuge diverts the waters of the river over diked flats. 
Phis maintains a constant depth over the alkaline bottom. Photograph by the author. 
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DAUPHIN ISLAND 


Thanks to progress in highway 
construction, a rewarding spot fo 
birds along the Gulf of Mexico has 
been made readily accessible. This is 
Dauphin Island, four miles off the 
coast of Alabama. A fine 
now connects it to the mainland at 
Cedar Point, Alabama. 

\ 14-mile-long 
Mississippi Sound and the Gulf of 
Mexico, Dauphin Island has varied 
bird habitats. Its four-mile eastern 
about a quarter of a mile 
mostly with pine 


Causeway 


barrier between 


section, 
wide, is wooded, 
and palmetto and patches of live 
oak and magnolia. Here and there 
are small ponds or swamps contain 
ing water tupelo and sweetgum. The 
island's 10-mile western section is an 
open, treeless strip, barely 200 yards 
wide; its Gulf side is sand beach, its 
Sound side is salt marsh with many 
lagoons, mud flats, and sand _ bars. 
Bird finding is productive in all 
these habitats at any time of the 
year. 

According to Tom Imhof, Dauphin 
Island is probably the best place for 
birds in Alabama as well as on the 
entire Gulf Coast between St. Marks, 
Florida, and Cameron Parish, Louisi 
ana. That's a strong statement, but 
you can take Tom’s word! No othe 
person knows more about Alabama 
ornithology and few have had wider 
experience with birds on the north 
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Little Dauphin Island 


) \ 
Mobile Bay , 


( 


Fow mm 


Cedar Point 


Fort Gaines 


Dauphin Island 


NOOO NONOVONEON ONO DONO NONOVONONONONONG 


ern Gulf Coast Betore too long, 


we hope, Tom's book on the birds 


of Alabama will be available. 


Despite his busy life, Tom has 
taken the 


detail how to reach Dauphin Island, 


time to tell me in great 


what to see on the way, and where 
to go and what to look for when you 
get there. A condensation of his in 
formation follows 

Mobile, 
you should go two miles west on 
US Route 90, then (still within the 
city limits), turn State 
Route 163. Follow this road through 
After 
about 20 miles, you will cross the 


Fowl! River 


miles you will pass 


Starung from downtown 


south on 


eradually thinning suburbs 


Bridge; after about six 
more through 
\labama Port (sign on right; no 
docks), at the intersection of State 
Route 188. Continue on Route 163 
In about half a mile you will note a 
marsh on each side of the road. The 
fresh 


marsh on the left (east), is 


water and worth investigating for 


king rails, as well as for least bitterns 
(April to September), common gal 
linules, and long-billed marsh wrens. 
The marsh on the other side is salt, 
and consequently has clapper rails 
long 


billed marsh wrens may be expected 
careful in your iden- 


and seaside sparrows. A few 
here too. Be 
tification of the rails! The resident 
race of the clapper rail is quite red- 


dish. Except for its gray cheeks, the 


ALABAMA 


cackling quality of its call, and its 
preference for a salt marsh, it may 


be easily mistaken for a king rail 


About two miles south of Ala 
bama Port you will come to Cedai 
and the toll gate to the 
(round 


Point 
Dauphin Island Causeway 
trip $1.00). For the next four miles 
bird finding is excellent; no spot 
neglected. Gulls, terns, 
birds, also many 


should be 
watel 
abound on and 


and other 
shorebirds, about 
the numerous sand bars and oyster 
along the way. Three 


attention: (1) 


reets spots 
warrant 
A quarter of a mile south of the toll 
gate and 100 yards to the east is 
high, Robinson Island with 
nesting (May to August), gull-billed 
least terns, and black skim 
south of the lift 
Intracoastal Water- 
way and to the west are oyster reefs 
which hold permanent - resident 
American oystercatchers and attract 
many transient and wintering shore- 
birds. (3) Immediately beyond these 
reefs is Litthe Dauphin Island. As 
you approach it, a large shallow 
lagoon with mud flats appears on 
your left. Park your car as soon as 
you reach the first trees and walk 
eastward along the lagoon for views 
of herons and shorebirds. Reddish 
egrets and marbled godwits are fre- 
quent visitors here from March to 
May and July to November. 


special 


sandy 
terns, 


mers. (2) Just 
bridge over the 
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One mile south of Litthke Dauphin 
Island comes Dauphin Island, your 
destination. On reaching Bienville 
Boulevard, the main east-west thor- 
oughfare, you will see a big, globular 
water tank on the south side. For 
woodland or shrub birds, either resi- 
dent or transient, turn east on the 
Boulevard. Your first stop should be 
Shell Mounds, two blocks east of the 
water tank on the north side of the 
Boulevard. A group of Indian shell 
heaps about 10 to 15 feet high 
topped with liveoaks, the Mounds 
offer good bird finding anywhere in 
their vicinity. Having worked this 
area, go farther eastward on the 
Boulevard to historic Fort Gaines, 
two miles from the water tank. On 
the way you will cross several 
streams, recognized by their border- 
ing hardwoods. Along any one of 
these streams, bird finding is profit- 
able. 

For water birds and shorebirds on 
Dauphin Island, turn west (instead 
of east) on reaching Bienville Boule- 
vard, and proceed until the trees dis- 
appear. You will then find yourself 
on a paved road with stretches of 
sand on its south side; salt marsh on 
its north. About 100 vards farther to 
the north, in view from the road, are 
lagoons, together with mud flats and 
sand bars. In any season, look for 
snowy plovers on the sand; willets 
along the edges of the salt marsh. 

The season of the year will deter- 
mine the kinds and numbers of birds 
you may expect on Dauphin Island. 
In the summer, a list of 70 species is 
easily obtainable in a day; in the 
and during migrations 
(April, September, and October), 
130. There are three features of bird- 
life that make bird finding here 
particularly worth while. 


winter, 530; 


1. Shorebirds—transient and win- 
tering. On Dauphin Island and along 
the Causeway, as many as 33 species 
have been recorded. Only eight of 
these species are considered rare. 
You can count on seeing 15 to 20 
species from March through May 
and August through November; 10 
to 15 from December through Febru- 
ary and in June and July. 


2. The north-bound, across-the- 
Gulf migrants that make their land- 
fall on Dauphin Island during the 
onset of a spring cold front (“bad 
weather” or “a norther’’). The sky 
practically rains flycatchers, warblers, 
shrub 


and other small tree and 
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birds—an unforgettable spectacle. 
Sometimes the birds are so exhausted 
by their long flight over the water 
that they can be picked up. April is 
the best time for these flocks of 
birds; March is a little early for 


migratory movements; May is less 


likely to have strong cold fronts to 
dam up migrants in huge numbers. 


3. Migrants from the West. Any 
time in the fall from late August to 
late November you can look for one 
or more whose normal 
breeding range lies west of the Mis- 
sissippi. Scissor-tailed flycatcher, ver- 
milion flycatcher, black - throated 
gray warbler, Bullock's oriole, west- 


there is no 


spec ies 


ern tanager, and so on 
telling what you will see. You only 
know that you will see something 


rare! 


If you wish to do some background 
reading before you go to Dauphin 
Island, the following two papers will 
be of particular interest: “Eastward 
Migration through the Gulf States,” 
by W. L. McAtee and others (Wilson 
Bulletin, vol. 56: 152-160; 1944) and 
“Trans-Gulf Spring Migration of 
Birds and the Coastal Hiatus,’ by 
G. H. Lowery, Jr. (Wilson Bulletin, 


vol. 57: 92-121; 1945). 


NOTATIONS ON BIRD FINDING 
HERE AND THERE 


Great Dismal Swamp. Lying across 
the Virginia-North line, 
this great wilderness of cypresses and 


Carolina 


reflecting waters is being visited by 
an increasing number of bird find- 
ers. The Dismal is best reached from 
U.S. Route 17 at the junction of the 
Swamp Canal and the Feeder Ditch. 
Jim Murray has the following ad- 
vice, to supplement the directions in 
my eastern guide. At the junction of 
the canal and ditch engage a boat- 
man to row you across the canal. It 
is then an easy walk along the rim 
of the Feeder Ditch to the locks of 
the Waste Weir and beyond, into 
the swamp. Unless you have the help 
of a guide, rowing a boat down the 
Feeder Ditch is a heavy chore. By 
all means make your trip into the 
Dismal before mid-June to avoid the 
mosquitoes and ticks, which become 
intolerable. 


Black Hills. There is no place 
quite like these South Dakota moun- 
tains for an excitingly varied avi- 
fauna. Scott Findley has found a 


place, not mentioned in my western 
guide, where you can find Lewis’ 
woodpeckers. This is Redfern Burn, 
about half way between Hill City and 
Mystic. Ravaged by fire several years 
ago, it has many dead and charred 
stubs. In one June day, Scott saw 
as many as 20 Lewis’ woodpeckers, 
some of which were doubtless nest- 
ing. Other birds he observed in- 
cluded red-shafted flickers, red- 
headed woodpeckers, Say’s phoebes, 
pifion jays, and lazuli buntings. The 
best way to reach Redfern Burn is to 
turn west from U.S. Route 16 at the 
north edge of Hill City on an un- 
numbered road and follow it past 
the cemetery. In about 414 miles the 
road traverses the Burn, a large area 
easily recognized. 


Southern California. From _ this 
part of the country, Dudley Ross has 
sent me the following information: 
(1) Salton Sea in the Imperial Val- 
ley. It is no longer possible to reach 
Mullet Island by car because of high 
water, but bird finding is still good 
along the road as far as you can go. 
The large-billed race of the Savan- 
nah sparrow is always worth looking 
for in the winter. (2) Black-chinned 
sparrow. One of the best places in 
the state to see this elusive fringillid 
is on the hills—where it breeds— 
across the road from the Dorothy 
May Tucker Sanctuary, southeast of 
Los Angeles. (3) Ringed turtle dove. 
If you wish to see this domesticated 
bird that is now living in a wild 
state about Los Angeles, the easiest 
place is the grounds of the Public 
Library, Fifth and Hope Streets. (4) 
Contrary to the information in my 
western guide, Quail Springs in the 
Joshua Tree National Monument is 
now privately owned and closed to 
Visitors. 


Mexico. Bird finding in this great 
country? It’s marvelous! Should you 
be hesitant about undertaking a trip 
on your own, then go on one of the 
bird-watching tours personally con- 
ducted by Dr. Ernest P. (“Buck”) Ed- 
wards. Friends of mine who have 
been on his expertly managed jaunts 
(8-13 days duration) come home 
bubbling with enthusiasm for tro- 
gons, motmots, tityras, pepper shrikes, 
caciques, and saltators. Buck ran his 
third series of trips in the spring of 
1958. Address your inquiries to him, 
care of the Houston Museum of Na- 
tural History, Box 8175, Houston 4, 
Texas. —THE END 
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Female orchard oriole drinking sugared water. Photograph by Thase Daniel. 
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mingbird’s bottle of sweetened water, 
that the orioles would also enjoy the 
drink. 


hummer rest on the wire, 


My one hope was to see the 
fold his wings, 
and sip at leisure. 

But that perch was just what a ce1 
tain orchard oriole needed An old 
black 


quicker-witted than his fellows, was cet 


male in and chestnut, possibly 
tainly more observant because he must 
many times have seen the hummer whit 
to the bottle. Within a few hours the 
oriole was standing on the wire and 
drinking his fill of 


or so his mate followed him to the bot 


‘nectar In a day 
tle, then a yearling male in plumage 
similar to the female's except for the 
black throat patch, came to drink. And 
that was the start of the nectar cups 
that for ten years—as long as we re 
mained at that home—drew most, if not 
all, of the 


within a radius of from one-eighth to 


orchard orioles that nested 


one-quarter of-a-mile around 

From the first, it was plain that the 
hummingbird’s bottle was not the most 
satisfactory arrangement for the orioles 
Held out a few inches from the stake 
by a loop of wire, every time I refilled 
it, it was splashed half 

} 


empty by the next oriole to land on the 
| 


jiggled and 


Its supply was also too small for 


the demand. I solved this by dressing a 


pe rch 


small cold cream jar in a red ribbon 
frill to give it the semblance ot a flower 
(the kind of frill that decorated the 
ind wedged it 


hummer's bottle 


curely into a wooden frame nailed to 
the top of a corner post of my garden 
fence 

Ihe orioles promptly accepted thei 


Above the 


was a wood railing, and they landed on 


new cup low picket fence 


it, a few feet from the post, tripped 
along it to the cup, jumped to its rim 
and drank. When several vears later | 
was compelled to remove the railing be 
cause of its deterioration, the orioles 
were much disturbed. They came, flut 
tered where the railing had been, and 
flew off without a drink. I then nailed 
a length of broomstick to the top of 
the post, and my customers were happy 
again 

As more orioles discovered the cup 
and other species nesting in the neigh 
borhood also acquired a taste for the 
sweetened water, I fixed another on a 
low post, complete with broomstick, in 
our side yard. At the height of the sea 
son, in mid- or late-June, when young 
orioles followed then parents to the 
nectar, | gave them yet another cup on 
an old table near the flower garden, and 
refilled all three 


The formula was the same as for the 


several times a day. 
hummingbirds—roughly, a heaping tab 
lespoon of sugar to a glass of water 
with sometimes a dash of imitation 
vanilla flavoring 


By banding the orioles, I was certain 
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that 
cups, 


seven or eight my 
and there pairs that 
stayed clear of my bird-banding trap. 
At trmes, 20 to 


pairs came to 
were other 
30 young orioles came 
flying in together from the woods, and 
Incidental- 
ly, those waiting a turn at the cups tore 


a beautiful sight they made 


my midseason lilies to shreds, attacking 
both the tight buds and the fully op 
ened flowers for the hidden sweets, but 
I did not think the lilies were too great 
a price for the pleasure of having the 
birds 

lo capture the orioles, I set the band 
the with the 
bait, at 


ing trap on table cup 


inside it as the same time re 
moving or emptying the other two cups. 
that the 


a top-opening 


From experience, I learned 


orioles would enter only 
After 
the trap and gave them back their cups 


full 


one 


trap half-a-dozen catches, I closed 


brim 

No 
right to the cups for the reason that the 
Arkansas are 
One 


two 


pair ever claimed exclusive 


orchard orioles of central 


not strongly territorial birds year 


I located 
no defense of 


seven nests within acres, 


territorial boun 


did 


intrusion of 


yet saw 


daries, although a male resent an 


other male's his nest tree 
except on the occasion when they united 
attack Early in 
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in an blue 
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season a yearling male nest 
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orioles that came from afar to drink, 
but he seldom succeeded. 

Each spring, the orioles returned 
around April 12. Usually I had the cup 
on the corner post of the garden wait 
ing for them, and they flew straightway 
to it. If it was not in place, they flut- 
tered above the post. Their season in 
our section was short; by late July, prac- 
tically all had left for their winter 
homes somewhere between southern 
Mexico and Colombia, South America. 

Baltimore orioles did not nest in our 
neighborhood, but during spring, in 
some years, a transient, lingering for a 
week or so, followed the orchard orioles 
to the cup. Summer tanagers especially 
liked the drink; one male, banded 
when caught in the live-trap with the 
cup as bait, was a regular drinker for 
three seasons. As might be expected, 
such fruit- and juice-imbibers as cat 
birds, brown thrashers, and mocking 
birds relished the sugar water; some in 
dividuals of these species drank much 
more often than others. Rather to my 
surprise, the red-bellied woodpecker was 
a steady customer. Tufted titmice, blue 
jays, and downy woodpeckers occasion 
ally took a sip, but I never saw any of 
our other common species bluebirds, 
Carolina chickadees, Carolina wrens, 
and Bewick's wrens—at the cups. Ruby- 
throated hummingbirds were not averse 
to the larger size of the cold cream jars, 
and drank from them (often perched 
on the rim) about as frequently as they 
drank from their own small bottles. 

After the orioles left, I kept the cups 
filled for the other birds that enjoyed 
them. By autumn, with most summer 
residents gone, there was little interest 
in the sweetened Some years, 
however, a mockingbird that had been 
drinker stayed on into cold 
weather, and I took him warm 
drink each morning. (Usually, the sum 
mer “mockers” wandered off at the close 
of the nesting season, and other individ- 
uals came in September or October to 
claim wintering territories.) 

Friends following my directions for 
the nectar cups have had almost im- 
orchard ori- 


water. 


a steady 
out a 


mediate success wherever 
oles were present in fair numbers—and 
especially when the cups were put out 
the season. At our home, at 
tendance of adult orioles was always 
greatest at the start of summer; later, 
extreme heat, together with the care of 
nestlings, apparently deterred those ori- 
oles nesting at a considerable distance 
from making the flight to my garden. 
However, I have not known of any nec 
tar cup, put out before the close of the 
that did not attract a 
few species, most often catbirds and 
mockingbirds. 

\ friend of mine, who is a photog: 
rapher, quickly enticed orchard orioles 
to a vial of sugar water, which she col- 


early in 


nesting season, 
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ored red, and hung in the crotch of a 
tree. By that method, it was possible to 
photograph the bird as it alighted on 
the branch above the vial. For bringing 


the orioles down close and enjoying 
| prefer the 


with 


their beauty to the fullest 


cold cream jar on the low post 


the broomstick perch. The ribbon ruf 
fle is necessary only at first, 


illusion of a 


to give the 
later, it may be 
come faded and bedraggled and even be 


flowe r; 
torn away, and the birds will still come 
Ihe perch, it must be 
essential 


remembered, is 
all times THe ENp 


LETTERS— 


Cattle Egrets in Puerto Rico 
Some observations on the cattle egrets 
which I have made within the past few 
years may be of interest to your readers 
In the 
the Presbyterian 


summer of 1952 1 taught in 
Mission College (Co 
legio Polytechnico) in San German in 
the southwestern section of Puerto Rico 
During the course of certain fisheries in 
vestigations I made trips to the 
small village of La Pargera on the south 
west coast of the Caribbean Sea. The 
drv Lajas Valley 
portion ol 


some 


extends through this 
Rico and is cattle 
ilthough 


be irrigat water from the 


Puerto 
country now eventually it will 
moun 
tain streams large 
numbers throughout the ntire Lajas 
Valley 

In the course of n studi I staved 
overnight 


beside a small bay which 1s 


famous for its bioluminescence. This is 


ibout 3. kilo 


meters south { La Pargera. It 


the Baja Fosforescente 
S quite 
a remote are 
tion. Wate 
Lajas Valle, 
rock and 


yuUrist attrac 

seepage of the 
yhosphate 

large numl 
isms 

Im the 
break, the cattle small 
mangrove islands in tl vicinity in 
which I estimated more 
than 2,000 birds. When they would s¢ 


numbers 


the cattle, they would utter a deep, gut 
tural squawk, and side p to a landing 
near them 

The Spanish text 
Puerto Rico” did not 


egret, as they were ol 


ros de 

cattle 
atively recent 
occurrence on the is! wccording to 
the natives. They occur the by the 
Then 
one of my pleasant memories of “Puerto 


Rico I was ible t« get i tew 


shots ot the 


thousands now morning flight is 
snap 
birds eding ne: the 
cattle 

In my conversation 
the staff of Colegio Polytechnico I 
talked at length with th 
the college 


with members of 


president ol 

dward G 
Seel and his wife lived in Colombia 
South America from 1940 to 1947, and 
assured me that the 


a his wife. Dr 


cattle egret occurs 


very commonly in that South American 
country 

It would seem possible that the estab 
United 
States was from the West Indies popula 


lishment of this species in the 
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cattle 
egret in Puerto Rico during the sum- 
mer of 1952 are the earliest that I know 
of from any of the West Indies. How 
ever, since he estimated that more than 


Dr. Creaser’s records of the 


2,000 were present on that island at the 
time of his stay, the species had prob 
ably been established there for several 
years. Cattle egrets are now widespread 
in the West Indies been record 
ed from Eleuthera (1953), Cuba (1954 

Grand Cayman (1957 
Haiti Dominican 
(1956 St. Croix (1954 
(1956). Nesting 
covered in eastern Cuba 
and St 


having 


Jamaica (1955 
Republic 
ind Barbados 


1958 


been dis 
Puerto Rico 
Trinidad 


colonies have 


Crorx, as well as trom 
but most of the earlier reports pertain 
Th s 


reached the Greater 
South 


heron 
Antilles 
before it 


to mmature individuals 
evidently 
trom Ameri 
spre ad to Central America or the Lesser 
Antilles. I agree with Dr. Creaser in the 
belief that North 


were derived from the 


(American populations 
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Georgia ornithology goes back to 


history 


sixteenth-century travels of Hernando 


de Soto; it is here outlined in the man 


ner of state bird books, with a similar 


chaptet on physiographi« regions, ac 


companied by photographs tables 


maps ind 1 26-pagt bibliography The 


species which 
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makes up the main body of the text is 


systematic treatment rt 
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bird in Georgia, with a note 
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there are no formal descriptions and 
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miv 35 species are figured 
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questionably 
that small numbet painters who 
irtists he has here 
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had the good rortun worked 


under ideal conditions: but of what 


given those conditions, a gifted art 


can accomplish these watercolors of li 


living bird, rendered in the open air 


come is a revelation. How they 


would have delighted his teacher, Louis 
Fuertes!—the more since they embody 


the often misunderstood precepts ol 
Abbott 


and hazard that 


Fuertes’s own teacher Thave1 
One can go furthet 
\udubon himself would have applaud 
ed the different 
though it is in every wavy from the cele 


Birds of Amer 


rendition, startlingly 


brated first plate in his 


ica of his own favorite bird, the ma 
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jestic wild turkey. Controversial it may 
be, as Dr. Sutton 


artistically and ecologically 


modestly suggests 
convincing 
it certainly is; and there can be little 
doubt but that the conception behind it 
will influence bird painting trom now 


DESERT HAPPY 


Douglas Rigby, 
lphia, Pennsylvania, 1957. 81 


513 pp Illustrated ; 


] ippincott 


$5.50 


Indexed 


\ man interested in practically every 
thing, Mr. Rigby here 
covery of the Southwest, and in pat 


records his dis 


ticular the section around Tucson 


Among other things, the desert made 
him a bird-watcher: once a Gila wood 
pecker has begun waking one up with 
on the roof, such a 


a dailv serenade 


conseg uence can hardly be avoided 


How he and his wife developed an 
iffection, also, for coyotes and Gila 
monsters, not to mention roadrunners 
horned toads, the pack rat that invaded 
the attic, and the ground squirrel that 
stole the sunflower seeds meant for the 

is, is all set down with unfailing 


good humor. There are, besides, some 


iccounts of local characters past ind 
present, and some less hilarious reflec 
tions on what overgrazing and the cut 
ting of the mesquite forests have done 


to the water table of the region. Mr 
Rigby 


and, now and then 


writes with freshness, bounce 
a rakish sort of ele 
gance, and whatever he savs is always 


readable 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF EVOLUTION 


By G. S. Carter, Macmillan, New York 
1957. 8 x 51% in., 206 pp. Illustrated. 
Indexed. $3.75. 


While the grand centennial of Dar 
“The Origin of takes 
place next year, the papers by Darwin 
and Wallace in which the theory of 
evolution was first set forth were actu 
ally read and published in 1858; and 
it is in honor of that event that this 


win's Species” 
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summary by a zoologist at Cambridge 
University has been published. Half 
of the book is devoted to the nine 
teenth-century background for, and re 
actions to, Darwinian theory; the rest 
concerns itself chiefly with the two main 
branches, genetics and ecology, in which 
the study of evolution has developed 
during our own century. Dr. Carter's 
writing is painstakingly dispassionate, 
and even when it falls into the judi 
cious absurdity (during an account of 
the not-yet-closed debate on the inheri 


‘Now 


that we have more knowledge of varia 


tance of acquired characters) of 


tion we know that variation Is not, so 
far as we know, directly caused by the 
organism's activities his meaning 
is always clear. For anyone wishing to 
have something more than a vague 
idea of what evolution is all about, this 


book is a useful introduction 


THE FISHES OF OHIO 

By Milton B. Trautman, Ohio State 
University Press, Columbus, 1957 1] 
x 77% in., 683 pp. Illustrated. Indexed 


$6.50 


The product of half a lifetime of re 
search, this treatise contains just about 
everything anyone might want to know 
about Ohio fishes. In addition, a valu 


able introductory chapter summarizes 


what is known of the changing topo 
graphical conditions of Ohio since 1750 
Each of the 172 known species has been 
minutely described, and the present and 
former distribution of each within the 
state, as well as its present general dis 
tribution throughout the United States, 
has been indicated by means of maps 
Each species is illustrated in black and 
white, and 21 of the commoner ones 
are also shown in olor Lhere are keys 
for identificatio i glossary, and an ex 


tensive bibliography 


THE PURSUIT OF MOTHS AND 
BUTTERFLIES: 
An Anthology 
Ediied by Patrick utthews, Charles T. 
Branford Com oston, Mass.. 1957. 
10x74, in., 141 pj lustrated. Indexed. 
$5.95 

Ihe subject of this odd collection is 
less the butterflies themselves than the 
nostalgia attendant 
Mourntfully 
lepidopterists as a rule do not write 


upon the pursuit 


thereof observing that 


well, its compiler has nevertheless 
brought together a number of passages 
which convey astonishingly the hovering 
faintly weird presence of the creatures 
themselves. Notable among these is one 
of Fabre, entitled, “The Night of the 
Great Peacock-Moth,” and most memor- 
Viadimir Nabokov's 


account, in prose of haunting beauty, 


able of all is 


of his own butterfly-obsessed Russian 
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childhood. Virginia Woolf, who wrote 
of moths as a moth itself might, has not 
been overlooked, nor has that species 
of intrepid English lady who a genera- 
tion ago was still making her way into 
the remote corners of the Empire, turn- 
ing back only when a slug, one ghastly 
morning, was found in the _ teapot. 
Readers subject to the spell of foreign 
places, whether or not they are pur 
suers of butterflies, will not be able to 
withstand the illustrations, all finely 
reproduced from photographs and sev- 
eral of them in color 


MODERN BIOLOGY 

By Truman ]. Moon, Paul B. Mann 
and James H. Otto, Henry Holt & Com- 
pany, New York, 1956. 914 x 61% im. 
757 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $4.88 


BIOLOGY 
By Elsbeth Kroeber, Walter H. Wolff 
and Richard L. Weaver, D. C. Heath & 
Company, Boston, 1957. 914 x 6% in., 
608 pp. Illustrated. Indexed $4.68 
The attention given to conservation, 
and the way it has been integrated with 
the more traditional aspects of the sub 
ject, should recommend both of these 
recent high school texts in biology to 
readers of this magazine The Moon, 
Mann, and Otto book, which devotes 


page 
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one unit to ecology and another to 
conservation, is notable for its illus- 
trations, which are both lavish and in- 
genious. A section on field trips, with 
which the Kroeber, Wolff, and Weaver 
book opens, should be stimulating to 
both students and teachers. Here the 
illustrations are well chosen and és- 
pecially unfortunately 
their effectiveness has been limited by 


numerous, but 


inferior reproduction 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT AND 
CONSERVATION, 1911-1945 


( ompiled and edited by Edgar B. 
Nixon, Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, 
Hyde Park, N. Y 1957. 2 volumes, 
94, x 6 in., 614, 700 pp. Illustrated. 
Indexed $9.50 


Qut of the vast archives accumulated 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's long 
public career, it is significant that the 


during 
first selection to be published should 
be those which reflect his lifelong con 
cern with the conservation of renew 
able natural resources. The task of se 
lection, even here, was a considerable 
one. A total of 1,172 items have been 
reproduced: in addition to a number 


of speeches, these include letters and 
memorandums written to, as well as 
by, Roosevelt, from the time he took 
office as New York State Senator until 
his death As a source-book it will, of 


course, be of unique value. Not sur 


prisingly, it also makes fascinating and 


often amusing reading, both as one 
more revelation of the energy, resource 
fulness, and sheer delight in adminis- 
tration which characterized its subject 
and for its sidelights on the personali 


ties with whom he dealt 


THE ISLAND 


By Robert Payne, Harcourt, Brace, Neu 
York, 1958. 81% x 53% in., 248 pp. Il 
lustrated. $4.95. 


Gardiner’s Island, off Montauk Point 
at the eastern tip of Long Island in 
New York State, enjoys a peculiar orni 
thological fame on account of the os 
preys which from time immemorial have 
nested there. They are, says the author 
of this book, the island's real owners, 
notwithstanding a royal patent and a 
treaty with the Indians which in 1639 
gave the human proprietorship to one 
Lion Gardiner, in the 
whose descendants it has ever since re- 
mained. Its history is by turns strange, 
romantic, and moving, and Mr. Payne 
brings to the telling such skill in the 
evocation of incident and character that 
once opened, his book is all but impos- 
sible to put down. It closes on an anx- 
ious note: “for the first time in three 
centuries the island, which has been 
a closed preserve handed down from 


possession of 
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one Gardiner to another, will be opened 
yet knows quite how it 
Somehow the old ways 
of life must be Birdlife 
must be protected, and the delicate bal 


up. No one 
will be done 
maintained. 


ance of nature must be held. . . . The 
treasure must be guarded, but how do 
you guard a treasure as frail as a small 


star-shaped island?” 


JUNIOR BOOKS 


(4-8) 


House, 


unpaged. 


1 LIKE CATERPILLARS 


By Gladys Conklin, Holiday 
New York, 1958. 10 x 754 tn., 
Illustrated. Indexed. $2.75 


The instigator of this treatise for the 
very young, its publishers tell us, was a 
boy of six who asked a librarian for a 
book on just caterpillars. His wish 
has been duly granted: this is a gay 
book whose every page literally, lavishly, 
and faithfully crawls Seven each of 
butterfly and moth larvae is the final 
census.) Though the author obviously 
doesn’t mind caterpillars herself, anx 
ious parents will be relieved to detect 
a cautionary note, serenely disguised 
I wouldn't like to sleep in a 


I can't 


as tact 
cold leaf. I like my warm bed. 
take caterpillars to my bed because they 


might squash.” 


PENGUINS ON PARADE (10-14) 


By Patricia Lauber. Coward-McCann, 
New York, 1958. 934 x 7 in., 64 pp 
Illustrated. Indexed. $3.00 


A book on an irresistible subject gets 
off to a particularly irresistible start 
with an account of the daily promenade 
taken by the penguins in the Edin 
burgh Zoo. Miss Lauber has a pleas 
antly conversational way of imparting 
information, and she gives a generous 
amount of it The illustrations by 
Douglas Howland are engaging as well 
as ornithologically correct 


MOLLY COTTONTAIL (7-11) 


By Erskine Caldwell. Little, Brown, Bos 
ton, Massachusetts, 1958. 914 x 65% in., 
32 pp. Illustrated. $2.50 

Any real southern gentleman, avers 
Johnny's Aunt Nellie, likes to hunt, and 
if Johnny doesn’t like to kill things, 
well, it's a shame. The effectiveness of 
this brief, melancholy, and altogether 
truthful tale of a rabbit Johnny didn’t 
kill is perhaps enhanced by the enor 
mous and unique reputation of its au 
thor; but effective it no doubt is. What 
moral very young readers may derive 
from the irony of the defeated male as 
represented by Johnny's father, and as 
depicted in William Sharp's sensitive 
illustrations, an adult may wonder; but 
it is certain that they will all love the 
rabbit. 
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by William C. Grimm 


“What tree is that?” The 
answers are in this new 
identification guide by a 
famous naturalist-artist. 
Large, detailed illustrations, 
drawn from nature, and de- 
scriptive text make identifi- 
cation simple. $1.50 


GAME BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA 


“This is an excellent collection of colored 
wrtraits of American game birds and water- 
Fowl by two outstanding painters > Ye ¢ 
Short and Luis M. Henderson.” Massachusetts 
Audubon Society. $1.50 
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by Townsend Whelen 
and Bradford Angier 


Two authorities divulge 
complete information on all 
phases of camping and what 
to do when lost. “This book 
is a must.” Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. Lavishly flustrated. 
$5.00 
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Two big, handsome books, over 900 pages. 
Hundreds of illustrations, summer and winter 
characteristics, Encyclopedic Glossary, Master 
Index. “Authoritative and complete and in non- 
technical language.” American Forests. Sepa- 
rately, $5.00. Boxed set $9.50. 
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Dramatic photographs illustrate this vivid intre- 
duction to the terrain of a vast and extraordi- 
narily scenic land. Prepared by expert geologists 
for the many people interested in Alaska, the text 
explains the nature and origins of Mt. McKinley; 
the Elias Mountains; the bleak Brooks Range, and 
the sweep of Arctic slope to the north; the fog- 
swept Aleutians; fiords, rivers, glaciers, and vol- 
canoes. Also noted are the alterations in the face 
of nature through the growth of population and 
industry; the impact of mines, dredging opera- 
tions, airports, and other installations. 


160 pages, 24 illus., 8 maps, $5.00 
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A BIRD LOVER IN THE 
WHITE HOUSE — Continued from Pf 


able to show him most of the birds that 
he had wanted him to see 

Not long afterwards, the President 
made another discovery, this one indi 
cating that a southern species of wat 
bler was extending its range northward 
\ bird-loving neighbor told him that 
she had found a Dominican or yellow 
throated warbler inhabiting the trees 
near her home, that both she and her 
husband had seen it several times 
Roosevelt, knowing that this warbler 
rarely came farther north than Virginia 
was inclined to think that they had mis 
taken it for a 
davs later his neighbor sent word that 
she had been hearing the warbler again 
and asked if he would not like to come 
a few minutes after he ar 


vellowthroat. A tew 


over. Only 
rived, they both heard a “loud, ringing 
sharply accented” song which Roosevelt 
had never heard betore The singer 
kept to the tops of some tall pines, but 
soon it came down to the lower branches 
where they could see it distinctly. Roos« 
velt needed only a glance to convince 
him. He could see distinctly the charac 
teristic olive-gray back, yellow throat 
and breast, and the white line above the 
eve. There was no doubt about it; it 
was a vyellow-throated warbler, and not 
a . vellowthroat 

Thinking that his identification might 
be disputed . . . he shot the warbler 
and sent it to the birdmen in the Amer 
ican Museum. He shortly wrote Bur 
roughs about it 

‘Three days ago I shot a_ yellow 
throated or Dominican warbler here 
the first I had ever seen. I was able to 
identify it with absolute certainty, but 
as the record might be deemed of im 
portance I reluctantly shot the bird, a 
male, and gave the mutilated skin to 
the American Museum of Natural His 
tory people so that they might be sure 
of the identification. The breeding sea 
son was past, and no damage came to 
the species from shooting the specimen 
but I must say I care less and less for 
the pure ‘collecting’ as I grow older 

While looking at Fuertes’ drawing of 
the Dominican warbler in Chapman's 
warbler book, Roosevelt thought he de 
tected an error. He believed that the 
famous bird illustrator had made the 
bill too short. Some time later he told 
Frank Chapman about 
vestigated. The bill was too short—by 


t. Chapman in 


about half a millimeter! 

Ihe years of a President are soon 
passed and gone. Before Roosevelt knew 
it, he was at Oyster Bay for the last 
summer he would spend there while 
still President of the United States. But 
he was content; he was back home with 
his birds. What could be more natural 
than that he should write Burroughs 
about them 
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Herve all the 


birds were back just 


as they had been last suminer The 
black-throated green was not in the 


grove where I showed him to you, but 
either he or another was in a grove 
some three or four hundred yards off, 
ind there have been several of his kind 
around the plac The purple finches 
have nested near the house, and the 
Baltimore oriole in the same drooping 
elm that I showed you. They skipped 
nesting there last vea The orchard 


orioles, cuckoos, and the grasshopper 


sparrows ind all the others are here as 
usual, but I haven't seen anything new 
this summet excepting at this very time 


a song sparrow 1s preparing {to rear a 


second brood and is getting some of the 
material (of all things!) by plucking 
out loose bristles from the door mat of 


our door.” Tue END 


“The story of Theodore Roosevelt's 
companionship with birds during the 
years of his Presidency is without 
parallel--no other President, before 
or since, or the head of any govern 
ment for that matter, has ever taken 
such an interest in the avian folk of 
the world.” 
Paul Cutright, p. 148, 
Theodore Roosevelt, 
the Nature !\st"’ 


LAST OF THE BIG BEARS 


type of food becomes available, not 
only to the grizzlies but to coyotes, 
certain rodents, and the Clark’s nut 
cracker 
white-bark and limber pines. Here 


This is the nut crop of the 


is available a very nutritious food, 
and the grizzly seeks it eagerly 

But, of course, the grizzly also 
lives up to his status as a carnivore, 
or flesh-eater. It loses no opportu 
nity to feed on meat. With its pow 
erful claws it is able to dig out a 
ground squirrel in its burrow; but 
like other carnivores the bear is also 
a carrion eate It is not agile 
enough to chase down other live ani 
mals as the coyote and the wolf do 
It cannot depend on the chase as a 
source of food; therefore, when it 
finds the remains of animals left by 
hunters, or by any accident of the 
wilderness, the grizzly will eagerly 


utilize it Ihe grizzly has been 


ul 


ALBERTA AIDS GRIZZLIES 
Reserve is Set Up to 
Protect Breed From Extinction 
As a change from protecting the 


Alberta Gov 
plans to protect 


people from bears the 
ernment grizzlies 


from the peopk An 


8.000 square 


mile tract in northern Alberta has 
been set aside as a reserve for the 
bears 


Although the 


cluded in the protection, the grizzly 


other bears are in- 


is the one for which the law is de 
signed. Biologists have warned that 
the breed faces extinction 

These bears, next to Alaska’s Ko 
diak in size frequently grow to more 
than 800 pounds for a male, with 


claws five inches in length 


known to catch some of the hoofed 
animals of the wilderness, probably 
not in open chase, but when some 
unusual opportunity occurred. When 
the helpless new-born fawn of an elk 
or a deer is discovered, such an ani 
mal may afford food for the bear. 

[here is a principle here that 
needs to be more generally under- 
stood. In the economy of the wil 
derness the reproductive rate of each 
species is adjusted to the hazards of 
that species. Field mice and rabbits 
are used for food by a great many 
other animals. As a compensation 
they produce large and frequent 
families. On the other hand, such 
great animals as the bear and the ele 
phant are not preyed upon, and 
their reproductive rate is lower. 
What we eventually 
stand is that the fundamental prob- 
lem we have in saving our wildlife 
is not the predation exerted on 
them, but in supplying them with 
food and a place to live. 


must under 


But what of danger to human 
lives? We get all excited when some 
one is hurt or killed, usually when 
hunting one of these big animals. 
But not long ago, six people were 
killed by a head-on collision of cars 
not far from my home. Large num- 
bers are killed each year on the high- 
ways, and ignorant shooters kill each 
other in the hunting season. We take 
these with the perfunctory 
expression: “Too bad.” 


losses 


I do not mean to imply that the 
grizzly is a harmless kitten. It is a 
big animal, and its behavior may be 
unpredictable, but so is the course 
of a highway automobile. Perhaps 
what we need in all this is under- 
standing. In Yellowstone Park, a few 
years ago, a mother grizzly was 
killed. I know nothing of the par- 
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ticulars, but the well grown cub 
came into the possession of a warm- 
hearted friend and neighbor of 
mine, who placed the animal in a 
spacious wire enclosure. The young- 
ster had lost his mother, was in alien 
hands as a captive, and no doubt 
thought he had _ been roughly 
handled. As a consequence, he had 
a chip on his shoulder. He was 
surly and ready to bite any comer. 
Jim, my neighbor, and I went into 
the enclosure to take pictures, and 
to teed the bear 


fork and 
charged, he vigorously prodded the 


Jim had a pitch- 
when the little bear 
ground in front of the animal to 
ward it off. | was a little behind him 
with a camera 

Suddenly. the animal came toward 
me, snarling and baring his teeth. 
On an impulse, I stood very still. 
flashed 
‘One more bit 


The thought through my 


mind from an 
animal! Shucks, I want to know!’ 
Ihe bear came on, but he stopped 
a few feet away, apparently puzzled. 
He raised his head and looked up 
at me. Apparently this undemonstra 
tive thing in front of him was some 
thing new in his experience. He 
turned and walked away. I confess 
that with time for a little reflection 
| would have been panicky and 
would have tried to do something 
Mine was just a hasty impulse 

What of the 
life? There ar promising de 


Back in 1933 Harry 


future of our wild 
some 


velopments 


McGuire, editor of Outdoor Life, 
wrote an editorial which he titled 
“Goodbye, Old Grizzly.” He painted 
a gloomy picture, and he was jus- 
tified. But more recently there has 
grown a more definite awareness of 
our problem. Some of the state game 
commissions, including those in the 
states which still have a few grizzlies, 
have shown a great advance in their 
outlook since Harry McGuire wrote 
his “goodbye.” The sportsmen (I use 
this term to mean those earnest 
people who look upon the outdoors 
as a wholesome influence) are now 
organizing to save what we can of 
what is left in our country. 

One development has great prom 
ise. Many organizations, each with a 
different emphasis, realize now that 
in wilderness environment are the 
essentials for a great many human 
needs, that the saving of wilderness 
is important for people, that it will 
take all of us to do it, and that 
cooperation is the key. We all know 
now that our only hope of saving 
the grizzly, the wolf, and the out 
door influences that go with othe1 
species, is wilderness. Robert Cooney, 
of the Montana Department of Fish 
stressed this thought 
grizzly. In no 


and Game 
when writing of the 
other place but in the wilderness 
can the grizzly survive 
Perhaps we can look upon the 
future of the grizzly as an indication 
of the growth of generosity and the 


worthiness of man THE END 


wonderful 
“how-to” books 
to start your 
Garden Library. 


For this Summer, 
or as gifts at anytime, get— 


“SONGBIRDS IN YOUR GARDEN,” 
lohn K. Terres $3.9 


how to attract birds 


“A FIELD GUIDE TO THE BIRDS,” 
by F yer T Peter n ¢ 5 


how to identify birds) 


“THE INSECT GUIDE,” 
b Raiph Ff unm 


(how identify insects) 


“WILD FLOWERS FOR YOUR 
GARDEN,” 
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THE BEE THAT IS CALLED ‘CARPENTER’ — 


farther end of the passage, in gain 
most likely 
would play havoc with its brothers 


ing the burrow entrance, 


and sisters that had a later start in 
life. 

What of the male 
Xylocopa? In the economy of nature, 


carpenter bee, 
these male bees, distinguished by a 
white spot on their foreheads, which 
is lacking on their spouses, appa 
without work. Like the 
drones of the honeybee hives, they 


ently live 
have but one mission in life; and, 
having attended to it, if life still 
lasts, are at liberty to sip nectar to 
their gullet’s capacity. Sometimes, in 
late summer, a single male will be 
seen hanging about a nest’s tunnel 
entrance, watching for any newly 
emerged females 

Ihe hard-working female carpen- 
ter bee, if life and time will permit, 
after her last cell is provisioned and 
sealed, may also go in for a bit of 
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“sky-larking” herself. In the light of 
her expended labors, it would seem 
that she is entitled to it. But even 
here all is not joy for her. In hei 
sipping of nectar from such flowers 
as those which open on the passion 
vine (Passiflora), she becomes well 
dusted with pollen for which she 
now has no need. Apparently, this 
is uncomfortable, and displeasing, 
for we have seen her making strenu 
ous efforts to remove the stuff from 
her person. To do this “dry clean- 
ing,” the hangs 
herself from a weed branch, or vine, 


carpenter female 
with her front feet (sometimes sup- 
ported by a single foot). Then she 
combs the gold dust from her body 
by her legs or tarsi. Not until she is 
quite free of this accumulation does 
she fly away. 

While the species of these larger 
carpenter bees in North America are 


few, they increase in number the 
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“In analyzing the existing record of occur- 
rence, nesting, dispersals and ‘invasions’ 
of North American herons, egrets and ibises 
over the past decade, no publication has 
been as helpful as Audubon Field Notes. 
Often the data required is already present, 
complete and exact, and if it is not, there 
are always ample clues for follow-up. In 
a very real sense, the contributors te AFN 
and their careful observations have been 
the backbone, and in many ways the inspira- 
tion, of our current wading birds survey.” 
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CHILDREN 


By Shirley Miller 


ECENTLY the morning mail 
R brought us a portfolio 20” x 14” 
from Mrs. Ruth Greene's Audubon 
Junior Club in the Lincoln School 
We have known Mrs 
Greene's clubs for many years, so expe 


ripton, Indiana 


This was the best vet 
a letter Mrs 


tation was high 

On the cover was 
Greene's fourth grade room at the Lin 
coln School is enjoying its membership 
in the Audubon Clubs very 
much The Trip to a City, 


one of the stories in our Audubon Jun 


Junior 


which ts 


ior Club Scrapbook this year, motivated 
this study of clothing made from the 
materials animals give us. Each of the 
35 children took part. Some drew and 
painted the animals; some read about 
them and where they live: some wrote 
up this research and others grouped the 
material and pasted. Thank you for 
listening.” 

Inside were ten large sheets, each 
representing one animal. Included were 
sheep, pigs, llamas, alpaca, vicuna, cash 
mere goats, karakal, camels, gray squit 
rel, and beef cattle. Each sheet had a 
painting of the animal, illustrations of 
the various types of clothing it pro 
duced, a description of where the ani 
mal lives, and excellent informal com 


mentary. 


For instance, the sheet on the karakal 
karakal is a fat- 
tailed sheep from which we get the 
beautiful fleeces called Persian Lamb, 
Broadtail, and Caracul Most of the 


read, in part The 


skins are produced in central and south- 
western Asia, India, and southeastern 
Europe Our teacher lives in an old 
house with a large attic. She brings 
many things from the attic to show us 
This sample which was included on 
the sheet is from a coat that was 
bought 47 vears ago at Marshelfield’s 
sic store in Chicago. After hanging in 


1 paper bag for 45 years, it was brought 


out to the light \ tailor has restvled 


e} ] 


he coat and our teacher wears it on 


Sunday 


The sheet on the cashmere goat con 


tained a fine painting of this creature 


picture of a cashmere coat rich had 
en taken fron 1 newspapel 1, and 


ashmere at i a long 


his copy 


haired goat, famous for its fine silky 


wool This goat is a medium-sized ani 
mal that lives u ibet and India. The 


roats from the 


low Those 
pure white. Cashn oats are very soft 


and warm. Our teacher bought cash 


mere by the yard and tailored her own 


coat. This was much cheaper than buy 
ing it ready-made We like that last 
conservation concept! 


Putting a mental X-ray on this pro) 


ect, we find a valuable learning se 


quence that apparently fanned out 


through the whole curriculum of that 


fourth grade. Skills in creative arts are 
represented; social studies, including 
geography are high on the list: lan 
guage arts, through new vocabulary and 


sentence structure, take a bow as do 


Mrs. Greene’s 4th grade children, Lincoln School, Tipton, Indiana. 


group dynamics. One outstanding fea- 
ture is the methods these children ac- 
quired, through this study, for basic re- 
search—methods that they will use over 
and over again, as their interest in the 
world around them expands. 

This project is now on display at 
Audubon House in New York City. 


Looking for some good summer ac 
tivities for your children? The Soil 
Conservation Service has recently is 
sued a fine little booklet entitled, Teach 
ing Soil and Water Conservation, by 
Albert B Adrian C. Fox, 
that is packed with excellent do-it-your 
They're fun 


Foster and 


self conservation projects 
as well as constructive, and may be 
carried out singly as well as in groups. 
\ free copy (one is available to any 
teacher, other youth leader, or parent 


They may be secured from the Soil 


Conservation Service, Washington 25, 
D.C., or from any of that Service's state 


or field offices. 


THE BEE THAT IS 
CALLED “CARPENTER” 


ntinued ” 18 


They 
While 


to the tropics 
colorful. 


nearer one get 
also grow mere 


many are jet black, some are blue 


with a metallic sheen. Others, ac 
cording to Dr. C. H. Curran, in his 
book, “Insects of the Pacific World” 
(Macmillan), have _ bright-colored 
hairs over their thorax and first 
segment. He writes that one of these 
spec ies, the Xyloc opa 
coerulea, occurs in the East Indies, 
and has a thorax thickly covered 
with hairs of a sky-blue color. Dr. 
Curran also adds the interesting in 
formation that the female of a cer- 
tain tropical carpenter bee has an 
aperture in its “first segment that 
leads to a chamber known as a ‘mite 
pocket’ because it constitutes a fav- 
orite gathering place for mites.” 
The woodworking bees surely add 
a goodly share of interest for all of 
us, their multitudes of which do 
much to enliven the earth with their 
diverse and busy lives. THE ENp 


gorgeous 


YOUR WILL: May we suggest that you 
help to insure the continuance of the 
ever-widening influence of our program 
and philosophy by remembering the Na- 
tional Audubon Society in your will. 
Suggested bequest form: I hereby give, 
devise and bequeath to the National 
Audubon Society, in the City of New 
York, in the State of New York, the 
sum of , 
dollars (or otherwise describe the gift), 
to be used ‘for the general purposes of 
said Society. 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


Audubon Market Place 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


15¢ a word; minimum order $3 


Rates for classified advertising; 
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BINOCULARS—6 MODELS ‘SPECIALLY 
adapted by us for bird watching! Send for de- 
tails. Also for complete list: Bausch & Lomb 
and 2 grades of Japanese with quality compari- 
son Every glass even our Mirakel Specials 
(from $29.50) checked by instrument in our 
famous Shop, and covered by our FREE-SERV- 
> GUARANTEE. Liberal trade-ins. 30-day 
we pay postage. Before buying read our 

Know Your Binoculars” published in 
Audubon Magazine obviously unbiased. Tells 
you how to choose the “right” model for your 
personal requirements, how to check it for the 
claims made, and how to use it to best advan- 
tage Fully illustrated 12-page reprint 10¢ - 
no charge to bird club members. Glad to answer 
questions; write us or Visit us Open Satur- 
days 10-1 (July and August by appcintment 
only). THE REICHERTS, Mirakel Optical Co., 
14 West First St.. Mount Vernon 2, New York. 


err 


MOunt Vernon 4-277 
EYEGLASS w EARERS — WARNING! Don't 
scratch your eyeglasses Buy binoculars with 
shallow eyecaps that we have FILM-PROTECTED 
at no extra cost. Another service to birders 
developed by and obtainable ONLY FROM 
THE REICHERTS, Mirakel Optical Co., 14 West 
First St.. Mount Vernon 2, New York. 


GOOD BIRDING requires 
binoculars, clean, clear and working smoothly 
Send for free reprints of our articles “How to 
Check Alignment” and “Getting More From 
Your Binocular,” both published in Audubon 
Magasine. Check your glass yourself or send 
it to us for free instrument test and estimate. 
We repair all makes — cleaning and aligining to 
U.S. Government Specifications, and re-lubricat- 
ing, in 3 days! Mail your glass NOW MAKE 
SURE OF GOOD BIRDING. THE REICHERTS, 
Mirakel Optical Co., 14 West First St.. Mount 
Vernon 2, New York. 


perfectely aligned 


AT LAST! WIDE-FIELD 20x EYEPIECE for 
Bausch & Lomb Balscope, Sr., Bushnell Space- 
master—-100% more viewing area! Twice as easy 
and quick to “pick up” a bird, it is the answer to 
every scope user's dream AND MORE BIG 
NEWS: Now you can mount scope directly on 
tripod with a permanently attached threaded boss 
and save the cost of a separate, clumsy tripod 
adapter. We install this boss — designed and man- 
ufactured by us on Balscopes or Spacemasters 
we sell AT NO EXTRA COST! (On old Balscopes 
or Spacemasters $5.00 only $2.50 if scope was 
purchased from us) Also, rotating turret for 
eyepieces of different powers, so accurate (when 
checked by us) you can change magnifications 
without refocusing. Send for interesting details. 
See above ads. THE REICHERTS, Mirakel Opti- 
ne a . 14 West First St.. Mount Vernon 2, New 
or 


BINO-FOTOGRAPHY !—RITE THE REICHERTS 
for detailed information and technical advice. 
Mirakel Optical Co., Mount Vernon 2, New York. 


PROFESSIONAL HELP! Museum Curator, an 
experienced field ornithologist, is dealer for lead- 
ing binoculars and telescopes All prices, new 
and used. Highest trade-ins. Immediate answers. 
BARTLETT HENDRICKS, Binocular Headquar- 
ters, Pittsfield 50-A, Mass. 


AMAZING PRICES prism binoculars, 22 models, 
$15.25 and up Fully guaranteed. Free . trial. 
Folder, “Binocular Selecting,” catalog free. Lab- 
oratory-medical microscopes also. Prentiss Im- 
porters, Mercury Bidg., West Les Angeles 25, 
Calif. 
BINOCULARS, BAROMETERS, TELESCOPES 

Terrestrial and Celestial Largest stock in 
town. Zeiss, Leitz, Hensoldt, B&L, Sard, Bush- 
nell, German, French and Japanese — New and 
Used. Sell, buy and trade, 30 day free trial. 
Clean and repair all makes. Over twenty-five 
years of reliable optical service. Belz, Opticians, 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. Come 
in or Just Write. 
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BINOCULARS. Prompt service and repairs on 
binoculars, field glass and opera giass. Free 
estimates on all repairs. Also authorized dealers 
and service for Bausch & Lomb and Hertzel 
Reuss (German) binoculars. Large selection of 
binocular cases. Established 1921. Charles W. 
Mayher & Son, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
3, Illinois. Phone Dearborn 2-7957. 


BINOCULARS — REPAIR — RECONDITION — 
Authorized dealers Bausch & Lomb, Zeiss, French 
and other imported brands. Dell & Dell Opticians, 
19 West 44th Street, New York Y 

MU 17-2785. 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES. All makes re- 
paired, cleaned, aligned, hard-coated. Work done 
on premises, with 20 years experience. Estimates 
free. Come in, call, or mail in your glass. Author- 
ized Bausch & Lomb dealer. Sell, buy, and trade 
new and used. George A. Garaventa, 90 Nassau 
Street, Room 80, New York City 38, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-1959. 


BINOCULARS REPAIRED by expert craftsmen. 
Hard-coating eye cups replaced, all makes. We 
have optics to repair any make. Collimator align- 
ment to Government specifications. Free check 
up and estimates, prompt service. Special rates 
to clubs. All work guaranteed. Binocular cases, 
any size $3.00. L. Miller, 703 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania. 

BINOCULAR REPAIRS, clean optics, lubricate, 
re-finish, seal, align prisms, $15.00 plus postage. 
One year workmanship guarantee. Scientific 
Optical Instrument Service, 22 West Chippewa 
Street, Befale, New York. 

BINOCU LARS Twelve imported motte, from 
$16.50. Lightest miniature 6x15 (5 ounces) to 
superb 16x50; featuring 7x35 with widest field, 
578 feet. Free folder. ARLO PRODUCTS, Dept. 
A, 66 West Merrick Road, Valley Stream, New 


BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, Natural History 
subjects. New or out-of-print. Catalogs fur- 
nished. Pierce Book Company, Winthrop. Iowa. 


BOOKS on Fish, Fishing, Birds, Animals, Na- 
ture. Request free catalog listing hundreds of 
new, used and rare books. Sperting Book Serv- 
ice, Rancecas, N. J 


NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS. Entire libraries 
or smal! collections purchased at liberal prices. 
Nadar Kramar $27-15th Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


JADE CARVINGS & CHINESE ART. Two De- 
scriptive Guide Books picturing 300 most unusual 
items birds, mammals, porcelains, paintings. 
ivories, etc. Very reasonably priced. Only $2 
both. PEGGY LEE, Dept. B, Box 199, GSC, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


LIVING HIGH June Burn's gay best-seller on 
island homesteading, donkey-cart travels. Ex- 
panded, illustrated edition: $3.75. Wellington's, 
346a Concord, Belmont, Massachusetts. 


Siatidaitenvtneaienn 


BEAUTIFUL BIRDHOUSES $1.00 and $1.25, 
both $2.00. Feeders, $1.50. Knockdown, Postpaid. 
Yonghaus, 617 Route 23, Wayne, N. J 


YOUR ONE-STOP MAIL ORDER CENTER 
for quality bird watching and attracting prod- 
ucts. Houses, feeders, books, guides, binoculars, 
telescopes. Write for catalog. THE BIRD- 
HOUSE, Plain Road, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


RUSTIC CEDAR BIRDHOUSE. Ideal for Wrens. 
Fully assembled. $1.00 plus 35¢ for postage and 
handling. BIRD HOUSE, Box 84, North Bald- 
win, New York. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


CUSTOM-BUILT FEEDERS, NESTING BOXES, 
Garden Shrines of redwood, cedar, etc., made to 
your order. Describe what you want, sending 
sketches, photos, other pertinent information. De- 
signs, estimates submitted free. ED SCOFIELD, 
17 Seward St., Dansville, N. Y. 


Plants—Seeds 


WOODLAND PLANTS AND FERNS that appeal 
to nature lovers. Write for catalogue. THE RED 
CEDAR WILDFLOWER NURSERY, FALLS 
VILLAGE, CONNECTICUT. 


Comping—Travel 


STYLE VACATIONS with hiking, 
swimming, fishing. Special programs for chil- 
dren and parents. Emphasis on Nature Study. 
California Sierra Nevada near Lake Tahoe and 
Desolation Valley Primitive Area. Write Fallen 
Leaf Lodge, Fallen Leaf, California. 


FAMILY 


NATURE LOVER’S VACATION at secluded 
countryplace. Interesting wildlife. Swimming, 
boating, fishing, trails. Adults only. Each room 
with private bath, excellent homecooking. $50 
weekly. Write for folder. John and Beatrice 
Hunter, Hillsboro, New Hampshire. 


DAVID'S FOLLY. West Brooksville, Maine, of- 
fers you country living on a saltwater farm on 
the coast of Maine. A vacation of informality 
and simplicity amid beautiful surroundings and 
congenial people. Our woods and meadows har- 
bor birds and plants of many varieties. Sea food, 
blueberry pies, organically raised vegetables, and 
a coffee pot always on the stove. May to Novem- 


ber. $50 per week. MINERVA E. CUTLER. 


PISGAH FOREST INN on Mt. Pisgah near 
Wagon Road Gap on U. 8S. 276. Alt. 5120 ft. 
Rustic, open fires, Good food, thrilling view. 
Meals, lodging. P.O. Candler, N. C. Phone Ashe- 
ville AL 2-4411. 


WILDERNESS TRAIL TRIPS—Hiking and 
Riding Havasu Canyon, “Gem of the Grand 
Canyon,” Sept. 14-Oct. 10, 1958— Cost from 
$50; Mexico-Barranca Del Cobre, Mexico's rival 
to the Grand Canyon, Oct. 19-Nov. 8, 1958—Cost 
$350. About these and other wilderness trips, 
write: WAMPLER TRAIL TRIPS, Box 45, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


NATURE LOVERS, Visit Bulls Island. Tropical 
Island of South Carolina. U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service. Bird Paradise, 93 species in Decem- 
ber Bird Count including Wild Turkey, Pileated 
Woodpecker and Oyster-catchers. For reserva- 
tion write Concessionaire of the Dominick 
House, Mrs. Charles H. Mills, Bulls Island, 
Awendaw, 8S. C., or phone 3231 McCellanville, 


Neue » Study 


PAINT OILS: Exciting Home-Courses Trial 
Lesson $1.00, specifying Landscape, Still-Life, 
Portraiture or Marine. PRICKETT-MONTAGUE 
SONGWIND STUDIOS, Monterey, Massachusetts. 


Miscellaneous 


BIRDS CARVED OF WOOD painted natural 
color. Very lifelike, any size. For prices and de- 
tails, write Clem Wilding, Berger, Missouri. 


WOODLAND WILDLIFE NOTEPAPER — Au- 
thentic scenes look handrawn. Sample packet 

assorted designs, colors. 24 sheets, envelopes, 
$1.00. Free information. Heover Handcraft, 
Grand Marais, Minnesota. 


BOOMERANGS, bark paintings, spearheads, 
model canoes, bullroarers and other Australian 
aboriginal objects. FRED WOODGATE, 19 Bris- 
bane St., Tamworth, NSW, Australia. 


GORGEOUS TROPICAL BUTTERFLIES, ¢ dif- 
ferent sets of 10, each set 50¢; 10 specially 
selected for framing $1.00. Free Nature Hobbies 
catalog. HAAS, 57-34 — 256 Street, Little Neck, 
New York. 


RUN A SPARE-TIME Greeting Card and Gift 
Shop at home. Show friends samples of our 
new 1958 Christmas and All Occasion Greeting 
Cards and Gifts. Take their orders and earn to 
100% profit. No experience necessary. Costs 
nothing to try. Write today for samples ap- 
proval. REGAL GREETINGS, Dept. 8, °Fern- 
dale, Michigan. 
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AUDUBON CRUISE TO THE 

DESERT ISLES — Continued from page | 
hoarse, accusing squawk. We didn’t 
know gull language but we realized 
we were being called something ex- 
tremely uncomplimentary. 

Near the top of the island were 
the cumbersome stick nests of brown 
pelicans. There were eggs in a few, 
but in most were young birds in 
various stages of development, from 
the newly-hatched, purplish-hued in 
fants to white-feathered adolescents 
Their 
cannily like the 
babies. The tough, leathery pouch of 


incessant cries sounded un 
wails of human 
the grown bird is, in the youngsters, 
only a delicate membrane. 

As we sat down to rest and eat 
lunch, we watched brown pelicans 
strange, follow-the 
There were four of 


flying in their 
leader fashion. 
them, their wings flapping in unison. 
When the leader stopped flapping 
and coasted, the other three did like 
wise. They soared motionless for 
several seconds. Then the leader be 
gan his rhythmic flapping again, and 
the other three did the same. No one 
seems to have an explanation for this 
behavior, but it is an old pelican 
custom. 

The nests of the black and glisten 
ing green-eyed cormorants seemed to 
be on the steepest crags or narrowest 
ledges they could find. The cormo- 
rants must constantly stand watch 
against the gulls, which take eggs 
from their nests. There were nests 
with eggs, and some with homely 
little black chicks. When nests of 
cormorants and pelicans are near to 
gether, the youngsters rant, scream, 
and argue like disputing neighbors 
over a back fence, but there seems 
to be no record of fighting between 
them. The cormorant adds a few 
feathers and a lining of eelgrass from 
the ocean floor which relieves the 
starkness of her nest. 

Bird-watchers on the lower slopes 
were busy with binoculars looking 
for other birds which 
visit the islands, but apparently do 
not nest there. Migrating western 
tanagers and house finches were 
sighted, along with two shearwaters 
and a few terns. 

It was a surprise to many new- 
comers to learn that the song spar- 
rows we saw were not visitors, but 
permanent residents. This song spar 
row, endemic to the Coronados, has 
paleg markings and a smaller bill 
than the mainland species. There 


spec ies of 
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was some discussien as to how they 
got their water supply, and it was 
generally conceded that it must be 
from the moisture that gathered on 
plants at night. 

However, later in the day, one of 
the boatmen who was very familiar 
with the islands, told me that the 
story that there was no fresh wate 
on the island was a fallacy. He 
pointed to a spot high on a cliff 
showed. 


back 


where a large dark spot 


Birds of different kinds flew 
and forth from this spot 
“Fresh water,” he said. “You can't 
reach it from here, but one time I 
climbed to the top and then down 
to where I could see it. There is a 
little pool there on the ledge in the 


cliff. No use telling people about it, 
though. Somebody might try to de- 
velop it, and then there would be 
people picnicking and cluttering up 
the place, spoiling it for the birds.” 

So perhaps the Coronado song 
sparrow does not have to drink dew 
after all 

A highlight of the trip was when 
Craig Allen, who was doing a beau 
tiful job of answering questions and 
directing traffic, climbed up on the 
cliffs and found a black petrel’s nest 
with the mother bird sitting on her 
eggs. He picked her up gently, so he 
could show her to the children and 
the remaining people in our group 
who had net gone too far up the 
mountainside 

The bird created a great deal of 
interest, as the nesting petrels are 
never seen in the daytime. Along 
with the murrelets and auklets of 
Middle Coronado, they come out at 
night to feed themselves and their 
young. No one expected to see one, 
not even in flight, let alone to get a 
closeup of one. 

The children in our group were 
delighted with the bird, and asked 
innumerable questions about it. 
They listened wide-eyed to the story 
of how the petrel get its name—from 
the reference in the Bible to St. Peter 
walking on the water. The petrels 
patter their feet on the waves when 
they fly low over the water, as if they 
were walking on it, too. 

The mother bird, when first cap- 
tured, regurgitated what appeared to 
be blood on her captor. Whether this 
was a deliberate defense measure, or 
was caused by fright, we did not 
know. She sat quietly as the children 
examined her black plumage, 
webbed feet, and the width of the 


wingspread of this robin-size bird. 

When the bird had been inspected 
and photographed, she was released. 
At first she fluttered only a short 
way, and alighted on a rock, as if 
unable to believe she was free again. 
Then she darted off over the water 
in swift petrel fashion, circled back 
to the cliff where her nest was hidden, 
and disappeared. 

The plant life of the Coronados is 
very limited, but in the spring of 
the year the slopes of the leeward 
side are green with ice plant, and 
daisies and sea dahlias make bright 
spots of color. Several varieties of 
cactus thrive here, including the 
cholla, with spines that pierce the 
skin at the lightest touch, the green- 
flowered, golden-spined cereus, and 
the yellow-flowering prickly pear. 

The gulls may occasionally take 
eggs from the cormorants’ nests, and 
the young pelicans and young cor- 
morants may have their differences, 
but life on the island would be rela- 
tively calm if it were not for a pair 
of duck hawks which live on a re- 
mote height at one end of the is- 
land. They are the embodiment of 
sudden death to the other denizens 
of the Coronados. Swooping on swift 
and silent wings, the talons of the 
falcons capture their prey in midair 
and carry it away to their nest. 

Shortly after one o'clock the first 
whistle sounded to call the Audubon 
clubbers together for the homeward 
trip. Once more there was a collect- 
ing of equipment, and the hikers 
came skidding back down the moun- 
tain. 

Again the ferrying skiffs loaded up 
and carried the visitors back to the 
boat. Tired and happy, members of 
our group sought comfortable posi- 
tions on the boat and began ex- 
changing notes and experiences. The 
boat lifted anchor and began the 
trip to the other side of the island 
so that everyone could see the seal 
colony. Iridescent flying fish flashed 
across the bow, and clouds of gulls 
followed the boat for scraps of lunch- 
es, tossed on the water. 

Ground swells began to grow un- 
comfortably heavy. After we had a 
quick look at the basking sea lions, 
the boat turned toward San Diego, 
and photographers in our group took 
last pictures of the island’s peculiar 
rock structure. As the stark outlines 
of Cortez melted into the hazy dis- 
tance, the annual Audubon visit to 
the Desert Isles was over. THE END. 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


The rbudubou Christmas Card 
For 1955 


Our Members will rejoice in this 
year’s Christmas Card, by Don 
Eckelberry, showing two redpolls 
in a wintry field. Everyone who 


receives it will rejoice, also. 


Cards measure 5” x7”, en- 
velopes included 20¢ 
Each, 10 for $1.75, 25 and 
any amount over, 15¢ Each. 
Please add 25¢ for orders 
under $5.00 and 50¢ for 
orders over $5.00 for post- 


age and handling. 
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FROM 1957 


the beautiful scene from the Corkscrew Swamp 
Sanctuary in Florida 


picturing Americar egrets, by John Henry Dick 


Cards measure 5” x 7”, envelopes included — 10¢ Each. 


Postage and handling as listed. 
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When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


QUESTION... 


Who are these people, and what 


in the world are they doing? 


AUDUBON CAMP ANSWER... 


OF MAINE They're teachers, youth leaders and other adults with a pro- 
fessional or hobby interest in nature and conservation. They're 
uu gaining a wealth of rich experiences in the out-of-doors that 
demonstrate the best methods of good teaching and group 
leadership. They’re also learning (in the most ideal surround- 
ings) how the wiser use of our natural resources contributes to AU DU BO N CAM P 


human progress. OF WISCONSIN 


1958 AUDUBON CAMPS 


in MAINE—in the Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, Muscongus Bay In WISCONSIN-—ct Hunt Hill, on Devil’s Lake, near Sarona, 
(a 330-acre island 65 miles northeast of Portland). Five 2-week 125 miles northeast of Minneapolis-St. Paul and 375 miles 
sessions in 1958 — $103 per session. northwest of Milwaukee. Five 2-week sessions in 1958 - 


June 13-26; June 27-July 10; July 11-24; Aug. 1-14; Aug. 15-28. $103 per session. 
June 15-28; June 29-July 12; July 13-26; Aug. 3-16; Aug. 17-30. 


in CALIFORNIA—At Sugar Bow! Lodge in the High Sierra, 
close to Donner Summit and just off the main 
highway from Sacramento to Reno. Five 
2-week sessions in 1958 — $103 per session. 


In CONNECTICUT—At the Audubon Center of Connecticut, 
a 435-acre wildlife sanctuary, 9 miles from Greenwich and 
35 miles from New York City. 


June 22-July 5; July 6-19; July 20-Aug. 2; Three 2-week sessions in 1958 — $103 per session: June 29- 


July 12; July 27-Aug. 9; Aug. 17-30. Three 1-week sessions 
($55 per session): June 15-21; June 22-28; Aug. 10-16. Four 
sessions for Civic Leaders: July 13-16 
($35) and 3 1-day sessions ($10) on 
July 17, 18 and 19 respectively. 


Aug. 3-16; Aug. 17-30. 


~~ 


BON CAMP Sessi t Audubon C fill to capacity very early in th AUDUBON CAMP 
ssions a ucu n amps oc? cl ver ar in e 
vg ‘ ‘ si caged OF CONNECTICUT 


season. May we urge you to send in your reservation as soon 
OF CALIFORNIA as possible in order to be assured space in the session of your 


choice. 
For reservations and illustrated folder write to 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


